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SATURDAY, JANUARY 15, 1853. 








<—w'UR last number, from various 
y’° causes, has brought upon us a 
- larger number of assenting and 
dissenting letters than we have 
xs received for some time,—a perfect 
cloud of “ Constant Readers,” ‘ Old Admirers,” 
and “Subscribers from the First.” Hx passant 
we invite those who address us to adopt more 
distinctive titles than these, and to write so that 
what is written can be read. Some are jocose, 
some pathetic, some applaud, and others abuse : 
put together they wouldform a “Complete Letter 
Writer.’ There is scarcely one article in the 
number that has not brought a comment. Judge 
Gale’s Law for Architects ; the Adornment of St. 
Paul’s; the Way our National Armoury in the 
Tower of London is managed; the State of the 
Burial-grounds ; Pipe Sewers; the Half-holiday 
for Architects’ Clerks ; and the Effects of the late 
Storm, have put our readers’ pens into active 
use. The majority of them, however, as it 
happeys, —containing simply opinions given 
anonymously,—go for nothing. 

Amongst those of another class, is one from 
the Rev. W. P. Babington, of St. Martin’s 
Chapel, Camden Town, concerning the burial- 
ground of that parish. The rev. gentleman 
‘says,— 

“Your paper of Saturday last contains an 
article’in which allusion is made to the ‘ dis- 
graceful scenes’ witnessed in the ‘already 
clogely-packed graveyards of St. Pancras and 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields.’ As chaplain to the 
burial-ground belonging to the latter parish, I 
‘beg to point out an obvious error into which 
the writer has fallen, and which, if not cor- 
rected, may be injurious to the interests of 
those to whom no blame attaches. 

It is quite clear, from the particular mention 
of the adjacent buildings, that there was no 
intention of referring to our ground, situate as 
it is in Pratt Street, Camden Town, and not in 
the vicinity of St. Pancras Poorhouse. It is 
certainly not overcrowded, and I am most care- 
ful that all burials should be conducted in an 
orderly and becoming manner. I therefore 
trust that you will give this letter a place in 
your next number.” 


There is one also from the churchwarden of 
St. Martin’s, Mr. George Countze, to the same 
effect, in the course of which the writer says,— 

“As the article is likely to be very preju- 
dicial tothe interest of the authorities of Bt. 
Martin’s parish, I trust you will arrest as 
speedily as possible the evil consequences which 
may ensue from the error, by stating the fact, 
that St. Martin’s cemetery is not, at the present 
time, more than about one-third occupied, and 
is situated in Pratt Street, Camden Town. A 
large sum has been expended within a few years 
in ay it with trees and shrubs, which 
render it an agreeable ground as a place of 
sepulture. And every desire is manifested by the 
respected resident chaplain and sexton, aided by 
the police, to preserve as much as possible order 

decorum when interments of Irish poor 
take place, which does not happen more fre- 
quently than one in twelve months. And I 
believe I can .safely say, that scenes such as 
described in the article referred to, have not 
occurred, recently, at all events, in the St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Felds cemetery, at Camden 
Town.” 

These gentlemen are correct in supposing, as 
the context must make obvious to all, that 
“St. Martin’s ” was written by a slip of the pen. 
of “St. Pancras and 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields,” it should have been 
Sof St. Pancras and St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields,” 
Which adjoin. We cannot, however, exactly 
participate in the feeling of satisfaction with 






yard of St. Martin’s, and will take an early 
opportunity to tell them why, when, too, we will 
make more clear the abominations of St. 
Pancras and St. Giles’s. The Press has been 
lulled asleep by the insufficient Act recently 
passed: even Mr. Walker holds his peace; and 
yet in various parts of the metropolis practices 
fraught with deadly evils are still pursued. 
Holes are still filled with coffin upon coffin up 
to within a short depth from the surface,—a 
fearful fever-still ; and little or nothing is being 
done anywhere towards effecting a sufficient 
change in the system. Even at Kensington, 
where, as we said, they were the first to move 
under the new Act, nothing has been achieved. 
They were in treaty for a tract of land belonging 
to Hammersmith, but the negociation has been 
brought to an end, and we do not hear that 
they have yet opened another. The health re- 
ports show conclusively every week the fatal 
effects of graveyards, want of pure air, and 
prevalence of defective drainage; but the 
lethargic public are content to “run the 
chance,” and leave things as they are. 


The letters as to St. Paul’s only repeat in 
other shapes the suggestions already made in 
our pages. We may state with tolerable cer- 
tainty that the dean and chapter have defer- 
mined on executing certain adornments in the 
cathedral. What these may be we are not in- 
formed. We venture to suggest to the autho- 
rities that the public may justly expect to know 
what is intended to be done in St. Paul’s defore 
it is carried into execution. The dean, we have 
reason to believe, desires only to do what will 
be creditable and satisfactory to the nation. 
Mr. Cockerell, we may mention, has ceased to 
be the Surveyor to the Cathedral: Mr. Penrose 
holds the appointment. Should the result of 
the works there be unsatisfactory, will the archi- 
tect be liable to an action for damages? Judge 
Gale would say yes. 


“T cordially thank you,” writes one to us, 
“ for the manner in which you treated Mr. Judge 
Gale’s decision in the case reported last week. 
If such Lynch law is to pass current as justice 
you may truly add that a profession already 
suffering from want of public support now is to 
be quietly extinguished. The present system 
of house building is to cut and contrive a plan 
which shall contain the greatest possible accom- 
modation, and consume the smallest quantity of 
materials and the least labour, and then to 
apply to builders notorious for their cutting 
prices : among such, competition secures a price 
that pleases the client and meets his views, but 
the poor architect’s troubles then begin: he has 
alternately to coax and bully to get the works 


complete, to constantly hear complaints for]; 


no neglect of his own, to write letters, 
dance attendances, and must often shut his eyes 
to the fact that the work is being done in a 
different manner to what is described in the 
specification; and for all this trouble, in the 
Southampton case on a less outlay than 500/. 
to receive 25/. If the time consumed by the 
architect were estimated by the lowest clerk’s 
wages, the sum would not pay for it. Of course 
it will be urged that a respectable man would 
never allow himself to be exposed to insult and 
annoyance ; but, Mr. Editor, the efforts of archi- 
tects to establish a connection is a struggle that 
few achieve unless born with influential friends : 
without such support the very errand-boy has no 
greater difficulty in rising to become a shop- 
keeper.” 

We shall have to return to this subject ; as we 
shall, too, to that of architectural education. 


The appeal in favour of a half-holiday for 
architects’ clerks is of course seconded by others 
in the same position; though some of them 
scarcely like the tone of the letter, and desire 
to put the claim on higher ground. None 
would aid more gladly than ourselves in obtain- 





which they regard the proceedings in the grave- | 


————————LL 


ing for those who are to be hereafter the archi- 
tects of England time for visiting collections 
and galleries, opportunities for improvement 
and healthful recreation. But this resolves 
itself after all into a question of salary. ' 

In connection with the damage done by the 
-— moire of wind we received some statements 
as to the injury done to the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, which led us to ili the building. 
We found the damage very much exaggerated, 
but have, nevertheless, thought it worth while to 
place before our readers two views, illustrating 
the most remarkable features of the accident.” 
The first gives a ‘general view of the portion of 
the structure most injured, and represents the 
clearing away of the débris. The second illus- 
trates in a remarkable manner the extreme force 
of the gale. This immense structure, as our 
readers are doubtless aware, stands on the:side 
of a hill, over which the wind rushed in a per- 
fect hurricane, and with a violence so great,’ 
according to the statement made to us, as to 
carry the column represented in our second 
illustration off the adjoining brick-work, and 
several feet from it, in a position nearly vertical. 
The weight of the column is between 9 and 10 
ewt. The immediate cause of the accident, so 
far as we can learn, was one of the scaffoldings 
erected for a circular rib over the transept. 
The wind appears to have torn it up, and so 
obtaining a sufficient resistance to its fury, 
swayed and wrenched the structure beneath till 
both came down and destroyed some of 
the work in front of and beyond it. One of 
the upper tier of columns in its fall became 
inverted, we are told, and stood so buried 
in the earth. The accident was witnessed by 
only one man, a stable keeper, so that we could 
learn nothing that could throw any light upon 
the manner in which the structure gave way. 
That the force of the falling mass was terrific 
may be seen in many instances in broken columns 
and girders, many of which are shattered into 
small pieces. The weight of iron alone brought 
to the ground is variously estimated, but we are 
confidently informed that the quantity of iron 
actually destroyed does not exceed 150 tons. 
Part of a girder was thrown through the glass 
of the rooms occupied by Mr. Bonomi, 
(where he is picturesquely at work pre- 
paring the fac simile of an Egyptian build- 
ing which is to be set up, with its propylon - 
and covered court), and injured one of the 
moulds of a capital. In connection with the - 
Egyptian section, there will be a copy of the 
Tomb of Beni-hassan, the disputed type of the 
Greek Doric. 

All those parts of the building which are 
finished have stood firm and unshaken, afford- 
good proof of their stability. The whole 
length of the building is up next the public 
road, and some of the glazing and painti 
are done, although for the other side, next 
the Company’s own grounds, only the founda- 
tions are in. The position of the building on 
the side of a hill renders ita much more difficult 
and onerous work than the structure in Hyde- 
park. Many of the columns on the low side are 
raised on brick piers of considerable height, to 
bring them up to the proper level. Theground- 
works are in progress, the well has beem bored 
to a depth of 340 feet, found to be sufficient for 
an ample supply of water, and general activity 
prevails. The day was not propitious when we 
visited the spot, but while we were in the upper 
gallery the sun escaped from the clouds for a 
few minutes, and lighted brilliantly into view‘ 
what will not be the least of the many attractions 
of the “ palace,”—one of the most beautiful and 
extensive prospects in England. 

After mention of this colossal undertaking, 
most matters would seem small and insignificant: 
we will therefore not dip again into the Letren 
Box. 








* See page 41 of our preseut number. 
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NOTES ON FRENCH BUILDINGS, 
PRINCIPALLY ECCLESIASTICAL.* 


Tue art of architecture is connected at so 
many points with the habits, manners, and cus- 
toms of the people amongst whom it flourishes, 
and it reflects by its structure and adaptations 
so much of the influence of climate, govern- 
ment, and the other external circumstances of a 
nation, that some general knowledge of the 

is essential to every one who would 
his inquiries into men and things beyond 
the narrow circle circumscribing his own mmme- 
diatie interests. Architecture has been happily 

: “ Hi in Brick and Stone;” it is 


se; but it is morals, religious, 
modes of thought, -petrified—fossilized, 80 to 
speak, and preserved for the inquiring minds of 
future , a8 illustrations of the animated 
pages of ‘history. But it is not necessary always 
contem architecture in this retrospective 
ioe moving potantan of tet ing, neath 
on the movi the living, 
world prs  Gamge ive anatomy has done 
mauch to throw light on the structure and func- 
tions of the animal creation, and to raise our 
admiration of the works of Nature’s great 
architect. Comparative architecture must tend, 
though in a lower degree, to expand the mind, 
to furnish it with new ideas, to exhibit the con- 
structive powers of the human intellect under 
other circumstances than those we have been 
Soll: sath lm the eopchilites whaed i 
ies Ww 
dormant until necessity calls them forth. 
pment and 
amongst our continent ae oye is always 
i ing subject, whether considered in 
reference to the ificent remains of former 
times, or to the state of the arts of con- 
struction at the present day. The fine 
feeling of art and the general taste of 
our French brethren none will dispute; and if 


all who visit the continent and are capable of 


ay iating the subject would describe in sim- 
pe terms ‘ 
impressions derived from them, a mass of infor- 


thation would be accumulated of a very useful 
character. The following notes are a humble 
attempt to contribute in some slight degree to 
so desirable an end. 
Architecture aud building in France at the 
resent time are in a decidedly prosperous con- 
ition. Several causes have combined to pro- 
duce this state of te The agricultural, 
commercial, and manufacturing classes are, for 
the most part, rig ea Capital is 
abundant and money cheap. ‘The reaction from 


i 


‘the general is caused by the revolution 
of 1848 is Paton X 


8 is infusing vigour into every depart- 
ment of industry. The a expect 
much from the new dynasty of rulers: whether 
their expectations be realised or not, it must be 
admitted that the present government, by public 

ts in some cases, by subsidiary contribu- 
ions in others, and by exciting a spirit of emu- 
lation in every locality, has done much to stimu- 
late the = sane of enterprise in undertaking and 
carrying forward great public works in every 
part of the country. 

In no t of architecture is improve- 
ment more visible than in the attention now 
paid to the preservation and restoration of the 

i medieval structures with which 
France abounds. In this a wonderfal 
change for the better has over the public 
eeling of France, For a long period previous 
to the first revolution a spirit of carelessness 


and neglect had been indulged, which had 


-= 


allowed much devastation and ruin to be perpe- | ing 


Srecmmaie cot eae 
Sayre Many 


period prevented any efficient attempts to 
remedy this state of things. Public opinion 
was indifferent or hostile to any movement in 
this direction. Of late and more espe- 
ially since the late rapid changes in the govern- 
ment, a signal revolution has manifested itself in 


* Read before the Liverpool Architectural and Archeolugical 
Society, December 29, 1852, 









e buildings they have seen and the, 
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the public mind in reference to this subject. A 
strong and decided feeling in favour of medieval 
architecture has begun to prevail. This has. 
been greatly encouraged by the establishment 
of antiquarian societies in the various provinces, 
which pursue their researches with considerable 


zeal and earnestness. 
The growing influence of the church and 


and fostered by the assistance of go 

funds, has led to restorations of the most ex- 
tensive character in most of the great eccle- 
siastical structures. Vanghity. vels and 
clusters of humble buildings, which had been 
allowed to nestle between the buttresses, and 
shroud the rich carvings of the churches, have 
been swept away. Tottering old houses, which 
had obseured the view of noble facades have 
been ruthlessly levelled with the age 
Crumbling and shattered masonry has re- 
moved and replaced. The splendid ranges of 
statuary and tabernacle work, which the icono- 
clasts of the revolution had battered and muti- 
lated, now shine forth in many cases with more 
than their original splendour and richness. 

Two circumstances existing in France have 
materially contributed to increase the facilities 
for this work of renovation. One is, the 
abundance of excellent building-stone easily ac- 
cessible in every department north of the Loire. 
This material, sometimes gypseous and some- 
times calcareous in its composition, is beautiful 
in colour, readily worked, a — to the most 
delicate tracery and mouldi 
most part durable when ex to the weather. 
The other circumstance is, the existence of a 
numerous class of operatives, above the com- 
mon stone-cutter, and yet not aspiring to the 
rank of artist ; men very capable of executi 
the minutest details of Gothic sculpture an 
tracery, with characteristic spirit and boldness, 
and at a pore ae keeps the outlay within 

junds, 


moderate 
Many of the buildings where the restorations 
are in progress will be ht under our notice 


as we proceed. 
It is a remarkable fact, account for it how we 
may, that the attention which has recently been 
aid in France to the medieval remains, has not 
itherto led to the revival of Gothic architecture 
to any appreciable extent in modern buildings. 
few specimens undoubtedly exist, but they 
are exceedingly meagre both mm design and in 
detail. The spirit which seems quite capable 
of entering into the feelings of ancient art when 
working under the visible shadow of its influ- 
ence, appears entirely to evaporate when devoted 
to original composition. e modern French 
churches are essentially Italian in their con- 
ception and treatment. The larger ones are 
modelled on the form of the basilica, with 
clerestory, side aisles, and frequently with 
ae oe ery vane French 

ve specimen of the medern Frenc 

alg be it that of Notre Dame de 
Lorette at Paris, situated in the Rue St. Lazare, 
beyond the Northern Boulevards. It is large 
and commodious; rather plain externally, but 
highly ornamented in the interior. Its plan 
forms a Latin cross, forming three aisles with 
side chapels outside, and apsidal eastern end.* 
The southern front has a bold tetrastyle Corin- 


thian portico. 
The o gallery is carried by a stone 
screen with columns, the centre part underneath 


pice, an inner vestibule with baptisteries on 
each side. The church is a basilica in section, 
the clerestory carried on Ionic columns support- 
a straight entablature. The ceilings are 
flat, divided into panels with considerable orna- 
ment and gilding, At the intersection of the 
cross a square tower is carried up with an enta- 
blature and attic, saggecty crowned by a bell 
turret, square on with arched openings on 
each of its four ae 

= ores of this — io highly — 
rated wi intings in o the most cele- 
brated ‘atthe of the ‘entice French school. 
These cover the walls of the cl and side 
chen and the pendentives and of the 

at the intersection. 





* This church, like many others in France, stands north and 
south ; our continental not being nearly so pedantic 





in regar1 to orientation as the Protestant Church of England. 





thus encouraged by public feeling, |i 


, and for the! 


|pleted near the Great Northern 





0 (8 [Fits 15, 1853, 






whose plans were adopted:after a public compe” 
tition. It ‘was pduiheniied in 1893, and se 
leted in 1836. The total cost was 1,800,000 
cs, or 71,400/. for the building, and 400,000 
francs, or 15,8667. 13s. 4d. for Ge paintings 
and decoration—in the whole 87,2667. When 
it is remembered that this is only a parish church 
having district of moderate extent around 


artistical result may be, public religious edifices 

in Fuanee ‘prewest 2s tether sna fr te ia 

of the mental resources of the architect 
ibits 


ponding class of sip 
recat cae the bulig 
1 and original features. n it 


tion with the vaulted recesses and intersections. 

The mural paintings, belonging as they do to 

the architecture of he buildings, a vivid 

completeness and finish to the interior, which is 
not often met with in this country. 

The design, however, is far faultless, 

mg the clere- 


The straight entablature 

story, the square-headed windows, 
and — flat ceilings — pro Bn gure 
panels, im a rigidity and sti to 
the et toon wEich is scarcely removed 
even by the profusion of pictorial decoration. 
The outside is every way inferior to the inside 
of the building. southern portieo, as 
tetrastyle porticoes usually do, | 
and squeezed up. The centre tower is bald and 
meagre, and the remainder of the exterior con- 
sists of little more than plain walls crowned by 
a cornice and attic, 


superior external architecture. now nearly com- 


minus in the Place Roubaix. 

ae Raa of oe: sac? a is. 
not de as it is uent. out 
of the paack taxation of the’ otaiicy: The 


a singular source. In Paris the furnishing of 
funerals is not left to private enterprise, as with 
us : one undertaker contracts under Government 
sanction % in ae i : 
charges. of the profits thus acquired a 
certain per centage is allowed, which forms the 
sustentation fund of the churches. There are 





The architect of this church was M. Le Bas, | t 


some other sources of income, but this forms the 
principal. To our habits this may appear a little: 
repulsive ; but it must be admitted that if taxed 
at all it is better to make the tax, like this, 
subservient to architecture, rather than, like our 
late odious window-tax, directly inimical and 
a to it. . 
ic improvements are at t occupyi 

much ieding ab Paris. Shs ener stents ved 
tinuing the Rue de Rivoli up to the Hotel de 
Ville, caused the destruction of several 
natin ae a! apd crowded and squalid 
portion city. new alignment is bei 
set out, and will give abundant scope for the 
skill of our French brethren in the art. The 
cost of the buildings and interests requiring 
compensation in o ued form pd a 
amounted, according e French to the 
sum of 25,000,000 francs, nearlya splliien sterting, 
the whole of which isdefrayed by the municipality. 
The completion of the northern side of the great 
quadrangle of the Louvre seems likely soon to be 
accomplished, the buildings which in the 
way having been removed, and the plans, it is 

ved. The rapidly accumulating 
treasures of the Louvre and Museum 
oat ine Gros tie Ciel: Slag fia 
culties in t i isi 
the icnidenen of the axis of the buildings of 
the Louvre and the Tuileries not being: in a 
right line; but there is no doubt this may be 
successfully got over. When completed, | 
will be, of their kind, the‘noblest group of build- 





narrow” 


There is another church of equal size and. 


Railway ter- 


Parisian churches draw their funds from rather. 


on a fixed scale of 
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be taken to the 


oiled ootkag. The exterior is being gradually 
restored, though some time must yet elapse 
before it is completed. 
The Conservatoire des Arts et des Métiers, in 
the Rue St. Denis, is being rebuilt and great! 
This institution, which is sup 
by the Government, and thrown open gratuit- 
ously, contains working models of the most im- 
ved machinery ia every department of in- 
ustry. Every new patent is here displa 
and every new 
ing. Such an institution is mach wanted 
— us, and it is to be hoped that in the 
new buildings to be erected at Kensington 
ample provision will be made for this { 
dime > will not permit, however a I 
t be, to indulge in any critique on Parisian 
ings in general. There is a wide field 
open in this direction for any competent archi- 
tectural writer to enter upon, and I know of no 
greater service which could be rendered to the 
rising stadents of our art in this country than 
EE 
ne ‘ as 
Paris There are also many buildings of a 


class not so striking, from which valuable hints | 


may be taken. Here, for instance, is a Pro- 
teahant place of worship, in the Rue Chauchat, 
not of very dimensions, of which the con- 
straction is bold and original. It was built in 
the year 1827, for a customs depét, and con- 
verted into a — in tong plan it isa 
parallelogram, with a si roof. At 
intervals of about 16 feck, bold projections, re- 
sembling buttresses, are corsied transversely 
inwards and outwards from the walls. From 
these semicircular arches are thrown across the 





building, which support the ins-and ! 
of the roof. gare vA : 


outside serves to Counteract ‘the ‘thrust’of' the 
arches. Between the buttresses internally, side 
es are carried, and externally the spaces 
orm corridors and ts. e arches 
and buttresses thus forming the frame of the 
building, the curtain walls are only required to 
be com ively slender. The construction 
and design, whether or not a pattern for imita- 
tion, are striking and effective. 
ae ing Pans, = will now — our — 
© the provinces. ropese simply to recor 
the ee ony — re A ing ne 
and progress in a few 
i the centre hor ype 7k of 
e during a recent visit. The first town 
to which I would call attention is the city of 
Tours. Situated on the south bank of the river 
Loire, in the midst of a fertile country, it has 
maintained a high position as a place of import- 
ance In every age of the history of France. Its 
present appearanee is that of a respectable pro- 
vineial town, with rather more of refinement and 
architectural pretence than is usually met with 
in places of equal magnitude. Its ancient walls 
are levelled with the ground, and the ramparts 
or boulevards converted into pleasant walks 
oer with trees. The Loire is here crossed 
“ handsome bridge of fifteen arches, from 


the Rue Royale, a noble modern street, | be 


intersects the town from north to south, and is 
continued far away into the by a road 
straight as an arrow, with a stately avenue of 
trees on either side. The buildings fronting the 
c e are lofty and handsome, faced with 
white stone, reminding the spectator of the best 
parts of the new town of Edinb . The por- 
tion of the town to the east of this street con- 
tains the aristocratical quarter. Many of the 
houses are very recent in their erection, and dis- 
play considerable taste in the doorways, cornices, 
baleonies. Columns and pi seem to 
be not much patronised. body of the 
b y consists of plain wall, trusting 
for effect to a bold ornamented 
« y ornamented cornice, and decorated 
rey casing tet. eo deche, the sleet ofthe 
4 > 20 . the effect of t 
beautiful cream stone with which all 
the buildings are constructed. 


The ancient part of the town many 


features of much interest to the architectural 


. The cathedral and of St. 
of Tours, so famous during the middle 


remain left consist of two lofty towers, at suc 


invention exposed to the pare 


y, a) ings 


| first sight to believe that they could ever have 
fo: — of the same building. : 
The Cathedral of St. Martin, in the height 
its splendour, was decorated with seven towers, 
—two to the west front, two each to the north 


_and south transepts, and one at the intersection 


‘of the cross. e towers now remaini 
| the southern tower of the west front, and the 
west tower of the north transept. The archi- 
tecture is that of the latter 
century. ‘They are lofty, 
along the site of the ancient nave. 

e present cathedral is the church of St. 


is a large and noble pile of building, commenced 
in 1170, and continued during the succeeding 
centuries down to the time of the Renaissance 
It is a remarkable fact, however, that through 
and general character 
This is the case in man 


of 
buildings 





, which gives to them an air of unity 
grotesque and somewhat jarring 
portions of our English cathedrals 


but not pure in style,-having been erected during 
the latter 
character of the facade in its deeply recessed 
portals, with their statuary and niches, its tri- 
a ies, its rose windows, is an imita- 
tion of the thirteenth century design, catried’out 


with detail of a later date. The sculpture ai 
0 nt 'is‘of the most elegant desigi’*s 
delicate’ Much of it ‘has ‘been re- 


reently restored ‘in a masterly manner. The 
téwers aré crowned with octagonal turrets, 
covered by domes and cupolas perfectly Italian 
in their style. The interior is pleasing and 
effective, though not on the magnificent scale 
which remeron of te aap pyre 
so imposing. It is 256 feet long, 5 feet 
high tothe apex of the vaulting, 

e plan is the usual Latin cross. The choir 
has a mul apse, the aisles continued 
round the east end, with projecting side chapels 
between the buttresses. e transepts have 

rose windows at the north and south ter- 
minations. The clerestory is lofty, having large 
— ae _— a : triforium is 

iar, i louble sheets of tracery, one 
Saad cheth a uid behind the other, the outer 
Seite glazed. This gives a remarkably light 
effect to the interior. There is a large quantity 
of a stained glass in the large clerestory and 
triforia windows, The organ is placed in the 
south transept under the rose window. It is 
very large, and in the Florid Renaissance style, 
adapting itself to the curves of the window. 
The archbishop’s Palace is a large middle-age 
building flanked by round towers, with an Ita- 
lian facade immediately adjoining the cathedral. 
The church of St. Julien, near the Rue 
Royale, has been long secularized, but is now 
ing completely renovated and restored to its 
sacred uses. It is a large cross church, with 
tower at the west end. The tower and west 
front are Early Romanesque, equivalent to our 
Early Norman. The columns are of classical 
proportions, with foliaged capitals, the arches 
square and plain. The label moulds are orna- 
mented with foliage, the strings exhibit the 
triple billet mould. The body of the building is 
oan thirteenth century work, with groined 
vaulting and lofty clerestory. There is a noble 
crypt adjoining, now converted into a stable, 
which has apparently formed one side of the 
ancient cloisters. 
There are many interesting medieval build- 
i in the more ancient streets. No. 35, in 
the Rue du Commerce is a fine old mansion in 
excellent preservation, set. back in a spacious 
forecourt. It is apparently of the early or 
middle part of the sixteenth century, in what may 
be called the Italianized Gothic, contemporary 


its style and details. 

Not far from this is the Place aux Fruits. 
There is a modern house, evidently of recent 
erection, which struck me as exhibiting re- 
markably good taste. It is not very easy with- 





of the fifteenth century. The | 


star-spangled 'a distance from each other that it is difficult at' out drawi 
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| 
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of the est nag Ay runs an enri 
enormously stro a cornice broken round the 
in the construction. A wide street mee rt: Abo i ice i i rapeoes 


| 
| 


the bene 3h of the erection the same plan interesting to every i 
have been preserved, with one of the 

differences in the details ae progressed. | English annals. It is a venerable and pictu- 
the continental resque city, rich in memorials of the of 


and completeness, certainly superior to the ma 


° 0 
The west front is rich in general character, | the 
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with our Early Elizabethan, but very different in | ti 





| two arched windows, with 
are | volts, and a continuous iron 
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wings to convey an 


jof a building, bat the Sillowiteg i'the geameal 
of. 


arrangement. The resents a large 
porte-cochére in the centre, with large folding - 
gates on each side opening to the remise, 
coach-house and offices. The one-pair 
= and 
I ony. The 
—— has two me preteen he pm Bm 
ings round, and se iron balconies. 
frieze, surmounted 


a; 


4 


— 


a light verandah, forming dian oe ee 


Gatien, in the eastern quarter of the city. It flowers, vases, and cnvepingsileue trained and 


festooned. 


We will next turn our attention to the city of 


. | Pottiers, sixty-three miles south of the 


the capital of the ancient county of Poi 
as the scene 
greatest triumphs recorded in the 


jevery age of architecture. ‘The de- 
our first notice. The poi architec- 
contrasts which ture of the towns south of the Loire differs 


so frequently present themselves in the several ' materially in its character from that of the north 


, and departs much more widely from 
— model. The west front of the cathe- 
dral of Poitiers is flanked by two towers, un- 
~ eg ndlge but a tly of the same date. 

faces are formed in the lower stage into 


f France 
E 


by light single shafts and arches, 
the next stage there are similar long 
saenetenmnaiaiiat br whocauee ape 
labels. the towers break into octa- 
gons, , and are finished at the 
angles by octagonal turrets‘and spirets or finials. 
The centre part of the west t has three 
portals, with rwerse and niches inthe archivolts, 
and bas-reliefs in the tympana of the arches. 
These doors are deeply recessed and fine in 
character. Above these a large rose-window in 
the centre is in course of restoration. The 
whole farade is of early or middle thirteenth . 
century, with the exception of 


the 
—- the north tower, which is whally of 


The main body of the structure is attributed 
to our Henry Il. who was Duke of Anj 


= 


Poitiers in right of his wife. With this date 
the style of the peer op to agree. 
The interior is curious, differing materially 


Sieoesices of wenny quel aight wilear de 
three aisles of nearly ight, without cle-. 
restory or triforium: the height is probably 7 
‘eet ie the centre. The aisle windows are ‘ear- 
ried up nearly to the apex of the i 

cills being about 30 feet above the floor. Under- 
neath the windows is an arcade formed with 
single shafts and semicircular arches. . 
vaulting is si . The pier ribs and 
ribs are brought down about 
inches, and each bay forms a sort 
dome, with small cross spri 
simple bead, except at the east 
where they resemble the arch 
septs are shallow and withou 
end is square, being in t 
unique in France. ere is 
but there is a semi mal recess 

ont ok ee , 

iers have delicately: 

The ‘north door of north transept is 
Norman, or Romanesque, with three orders 
moldings, and well executed statuary capitals 
the columns. 

ee ee ee 
a i imen 0: 'y Geometrical tra- 
ce in six lights. 

the whole the Cathedral of Poitiers pos- 
sesses a certain air of grandeur, though much 
inferior to many of its sister structures. Its 
iarities are worthy of study. 

The most ancient ing in Poitiers is that 

called the Baptistery of 
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enriched modillions and a sha at ie ag 
the bed-mould carried across horizontally in the 
Roman mode. The interior is about 45 feet by 
25 feet, with an octagonal recess on one side, 
and an addition of later date at the other side. 
The walls have paintings of Early Byzantine 
character. The apsis has an arcade 
with semicircular arches capitals of Corin- 
thian foliage.. This very interesting relic was 
_ recently marked for destruction, and was only 
with difficulty saved by the intercession of the 
Society of Antiquaries of the west.of France.. 
The church of Notre Dame de Poitiers has a 
most rich and curious west front of Early 
Romanesque or Norman. In gna character 
it is not unlike the front of Cast 
Church, Norfolk, but more extensive and rich. 
The front is flanked by two octagonal buttresses 
there, and: the entire surface is covered with 
of semicircular arched panels, strings, 
aa, enriched in the most profuse manner 
by grotesque sculpture in Runic knots, corbel 
‘tables, ws heads, and every variety of Roman- 
sesque enrichment. The buttresses are expanded 
into round turrets above the roof, and crowned 
~with low cones or spirets covered with a scale 
-ornament, The centre portion of the gable is 
kneed, and raised in the middle, to give height 
. for a recess of vesica shape, filled in with sculp- 


oure. 

The whole front Fh an preg trang - 

reservation, ai mtly not the slightest al- 
foes ee iag oH is since its erection. 
One circumstance is a little remarkable. The style 
of the whole is rude, and yet evidently the best 
of its kind, no pains having been spared upon 
it, This would mark the daig.of. erection not, 
ater than the latter part o eleventh cen- 
-tury, with which the style corré is; vet, with 
severy other portion- ofthe arched work semi- 
‘circular, two of the recesses on the lower tier 
have the arches slightly pointed, evidently of 
the original work. We must either conclude that 
the rude style of execution continued longer in 
France than in England, which it seems hard to 
believe, or that the oe arch arose earlier in 
France than in England, which I feel strongly 
inclined to think is the case. The interior con- 
sists of three aisles separated by piers into nine 
bays in the nave, beyond which the chancel 
forms an elongated semicircle with round apsis, 
the aisles continuing round, with projecting 
side chapels between the outer piers. The 
piers of chancel are round. The centre aisles 
ofboth nave and chancel are covered with 
barrel vaulting with a square cross rib at each 
pier. The side aisles have plain semicircular 
groining without ribs. There is no clerestory. 

The floor of the chancel is raised about a 
yard above the aisles. There is a little introduc- 
tion of later work in the grojning of the side 

and part of the piers of the south aisle 
of chancel, but the general arrangement is pre- 
served, and the whole church is a very curious 
specimen of the period. 

The nave and aisles have lately been painted 
in distemper in the ee style, with sten- 
cilled patterns of all kinds covering the whole 
surface, brown and blue predominating. The 
effect is too showy, and yet, from the nature 
of the colours, by no means brilliant. 

Externally, the windows are plain single 
lights, with semicircular heads set in arched 
recesses between flat buttresses. 

There is a centre tower of the original con- 
struction, which is very curious. It consists of 
three stages, the two first square on plan, but 
set back at the string ; the second roe 
up to the se stage, which is circular, covered 
with a round cone or spire. On the south side 
there is a small attached stair turret, covered 
with a similar cone. . 

The classification and nomenclature of Gothic 
architecture current in England are extremely 
perplexing when applied to French buildings. 

.e terms, Norman, Early. English, &c. when 
applied to English buildings, are intelligible 
e ; but it is to be regretted that a more 
comprehensive survey of the mediseval architec- 
ture of the continent was not taken before a 
definite classification was adopted. To apply 
the term “ Norman” to the architecture of the 
south-west of France, where the Normans never 
were setiled, and from whence they themselves de- 











le Rising | 


roached | P 


would be to term Grecian architecture Roman, 
because we first derived our knowledge of its 
principles through Italy. Hope and others have 
pre to this style the name of Lombardic, as 
F : 


Tocris: "ok cots tor oa Naa 
m ; but per the term ue 
int: debased wan and its relation 
to the classical period, better than any other. 
As to the cehalod atte on the continent, in the 
confusion which exists, it would seem that no 
better classification can be adopted than that of 
the century in which the structures were erected. 

Time and space would fail in the attempt at a 
detailed description of the numerous medisval 
remains with which Poitiers abounds. : 

The church of St. Porchaire is Early Roman- 
esque, with a square western tower in four 
stages, and a fine west door. 

e hall in the Palais de Justice has an open 
timber roof of rather rude character and a blank 
arcade round the walls. One end forms a vast 
window of the fifteenth century character, with 
open turrets containing staircases at each side. 

elow the window is a broad band with angels 
holding shields, and several enriched bands of 
foliage. This apartment is stated to be the 
great hall of the ancient palace. 

The church of St. Radegonde has a choir 
with semicircular apsis and aisles continued 
round, apparently of the eleventh century. This 
is of s dimensions. The nave, which is of 
later date, and identical in style with the cathe- 
dral, is in one broad aisle, which spans nearly 
the entire width of the choir and its aisles. 
Under the choir, the centre aisle of which is 
raised considerably above the nave, is a sm: 
very ancient crypt, which contains the tomb of 
'the;deist in black marble, ‘The choir and its 
aisles have been paitéa'in 9 similar 
Notre Dame. The west tower-is Harly Roman 
esque, square below, and.oc above, With 
attached stair-turret. The spires are now 
slated. 

The church of St. Hilaire is Romanesque in 
style, but with much of the Byzantine in its 
character, with barrel-vaulting semicircular re- 
cesses covered with semi-domes, the bays in the 
— nirgrs by domes. me church is a mere 

ent of the origi ilding, a t por- 
tion of which was destroyed at the ry 

There is not much modern architecture in 
Poitiers to remark upon. I observed im front 
of a new house not far from the Musée, a centre 
window with an enriched frieze isting of a 
bust in high relief, with scrolls of vine-leaves, 
prepes, and tendrils of graceful design and 

utiful workmanship. 












style to} 


of Cte ee © to So 
means 0! uirig a competen' 
each, The value of such lectures was,’ 


fore, very t, especially as tending to 
encourage habits of just isan and sound 
reasoning, and thereby to onlerye the mind.’ In 
the enunciation of principles which were always 
constant there must, of course, on repetition, 
be some want of novelty; but an academy 


should only be as a depositary of 
knowle a as a field producing its annual 
and crop, improved by careful tillage, and 


not as a hot-bed of genius, or as calculated to 
produce those rare phenomena which Nature so 
charily displayed. If its natural action could 
be kept in thful order, no more should be 
expected from such an institution. Architecture 
was so exposed to the fluctuations of fashion and 
the delusions of imagination, that the grave 
conclusions of Coed inguirers in past ages 
were of the utmost value; for the rash adoption 
of novelty in such an art might be deplored to 
the remotest posterity ; and when such novel- 
ties, ending in failure, were perpetrated in the 
durability of stone, they became a real misfor- 
tune to the country which possessed them. The 
works of Borromini especially, and in a scarcely 
less degree, of Batty Langley and of Horace 
Walpole, were striking illustrations of this evil. 
Great, on the other d, wére the value and 
importance of fine national monuments, in which 
the principles and theory of antiquity were 
on recognised, and unhappy the country which 
could not point with triumph to such edifices as 
St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey. What 


all, | would Egypt or Athens be without their archi- 


tectural remains,—which, indeed, formed plainer 
evidences of the history of these countries than 
@. writings of Herodotus and Thucydides, and 


1 lapse ee Tex were still 
fief delight of the student andthe trayel- 
ler? With these impressions of the importance 
of architecture, and of the heavy charge resting 
upon himself, as having been selected to give 
full expression to it, he proceeded to consider in 
what manner the student could best pursue the 

ject, and to what sources of instruction he 
could appeal. In the course of this inquiry he 
dwelt upon the necessity of ascertaining, in the 
first place, whether a true feeling and inclina- 
tion for the art existed in the mind; for if a real 
pleasure in any art or science was manifested in 
early life, success might be considered certain 
with the aid of zeal and i . If, however, 
such a decided taste for art did not exist, the 
youth should at once embrace some of the many 
other callings which were as useful and as honour- 











In the Grande Rue, facing the Place d’Armes, 
there is a noble doorway, apparently of the, 
seventeenth century, the aperture about 15 feet 
by 8 feet, with coupled Corinthian columns on 
each side, and entablature. The architrave is 
formed with a rich band of foli The build- 
ing to which this is attached is now a ware- | 
house. The buildings in Poitiers are for the, 
most part of stone, timber framing being rare.* 

J. A. Preton. 








ROYAL ACADEMY.—LECTURES ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Proresson CocKERELL delivered the first 
lecture of this course on Wednesday evening, 
Jan. 5. He commenced by observing that the 
return of this period of the session was alike 
ange to the professor and to the students, 
rom the satisfaction felt by the former in im- 
arting his hard-earned experience, and the 
interest felt by the latter in listening to the 
dicta of a veteran, who, by the happy constitu- 
tion of the academy, was not only an artist, but 
a practical architect. Quoting from Vitruvius 
and other ancient writers, their opinions on the 
importance of the union of theory with prac- 
tice, the lecturer dwelt upon the necessity of 
laws, rules, and — reasoning, in the study 
of architecture. He explained that the object 
of the Royal Academy lectures was to enforce 
the na rinciples involved in the pursuit; 
to indicate the merits of the tae authors who 
had treated of the theory of the art (and whose 
works the student was bound to possess as his 
stock-in-trade); and, lastly, so to exemplify 
that theory by reference to the varied beauties 








rived their style, is about as applicable as it 


| Palladio for architecture, 
''as instances of this truth. 


able as that of the artist. The early inclination of 
Thucydides for history, and of Vitruvius and 
ight be referred to 

liberal education 
was, of course, an essential preliminary to the 
study of architecture ; and above all, the student 
should possess a sincere and ardent love of the 
beauties of nature. No department of the 
natural kingdom,—animal or vegetable,—from 
the infusoria and mollusea, to the carnivora; 
and from the dog-rose to the banyan-tree, was 
destitute of beauty, and many natural objects 
supplied the type of valuable architectural 
members. Thus, the strength of the straw 
had led to the use of the hollow column, 
whilst the admirable adaptation of the limpet- 
shell to its éxposed situation on the sea-shore, 
had led to the successful application of a 
similar principle to the sheathing of ships with 
metal. The power of resistance in the egg- 
shell, which, although so fragile in one direction, 
a rg _ vibration of ot with so ~~ 
iability to damage, was another striking illus- 
rer of foams. science. HEggs were brought 
from Scotland in boxes containing 1,400 each, 
and no greater allowance than thirty or forty per 
case was made for b ; and the egg-shell 
presented the architect with a type of the dome 
and the vault. Beauty of form cially 
abounded in tthe works of nature, and to the 
fortunate recognition of a mere natural principle 
(though it might be dignified with the name of 


a discovery) the architect might be indebted for 
the acquisition of fame and affluence. Nature, 
indeed, should be studied above’ all other 
masters ; but, next to Nature, the great authors 





* To be continued, 


whose works had received the sanction and a 
proval of bygone ages, were to be poss: & 
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SOUTHERNDOWN HOTEL, GLARMORGANSHIRE. 


Mr. 





J. P. Seppon, ARcHITECT. 





studied; for in the practice of this art invention 
should be restrained to the new and logical 
combination of old and long recognised | 
elements. 

With these introductory remarks, Professor 
Cockerell proceeded to pomt out especially the 
merits of Vitruvius, describing his position, the 
history of his work and its various commen- 
tators, and the contents of the different chapters 
of the work, upon the extreme value of which 
he particularly enlarged. The great work of 
Alberti was Deceibad be the lecturer in a similar 
manner, and a notice of other authors was de- 
ferred till the next lecture. 








HOTEL AT SOUTHERNDOWN, 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


AnNEXED is the view of a hotel which is 
now in course of erection and nearly completed 
at Southerndown, near Bridgend, in Glamor- 
ganshire, from the designs ad eile the super- 
intendence of Mr. John 7. Seddon, architect, 
of London. It is intended io supply the want 
of proper accommodation which Se long been 
felt by the visitors who dur.ig the summer 
months have been in the habit of frequenting 
this watering-place of South Wales. Southern- 
down occupies a commanding position on the 
coast, about halfway between Cardiff and 
a and near to the mouth of the river 


rise ebeuptly to a great height ; but at this point 
they decline on either side towards a pleasantly 
wooded ravine leading to a capacious bay, which, 
at the tide-ebb, affords a fine extent of sands. 
On the one side of this is the park in which 
stands Dunraven Castle, the residence of the 
Dowager Countess of Dunraven; and on the 
Opposite height is the village of Southerndown ; 


the site of the hotel being nearly at the 
summit. 


The materials with which it is erected are the 


| VENTILATION -CEILINGS. 


| As this matter of harmful or harmless con- 
struction stands apart from all questions of 


dom work. The depth of the reveal to the| Pp 
being given to either of the arched recesses’ tary 


‘limestone quarried on the spot, and the lime |taste, and affects infinitely more than the credit 


burnt from the same; but as this stone is of so of this or that fashion, this or that period for 
hard a nature as to render it exceedingly diffi- | historical-romance-building, or this or that man, 
cult to be worked, for such freestone as is posi- | allow me to add that I hold it a duty to answer 
tively required the Bath stone from Coombe all objections that may fall in my way, whether 
Down has been used. All the weathered sills, they seem to me worth answering or not. 
blockings, uoins, and arches, however, are exe-| “J, E. D.’s” complaints, then, seem to be 
cuted m the local stone hammer-dressed, the ' two,—lst, That my readers are left liable to the 
arrises only being worked sharp and true with impression that I regard ventilation as “ hum- 
the chisel: the remainder of the face is of ran- bug.” In answer, I can only refer to the third 
t ph of my last letter dp. 785, vol. x.), to 
3 inches the last but one of my previous letter (‘ Sani- 
; : irche Architecture”), s ed by his first 
seen in the drawing. The projecting wall at|remarks, and to the whole tone’ of what you 
the farther end of the raised terrace is for the | first did me the honour to use, which originated. 
a oe oe = front somewhat from | this discussion. ; 
the wind, which is violent at some seasons./ 9ndjy, He seems afraid that by telli le- 
The whole structure is a quadrangle on plan, of | the tre proportion of contitaie ssid thee 
which the side not seen in the drawing is two|},ooth I shall lead them to think its “ uantity 
stories in height, and the hotel is arranged s0| ytiterly insigni cant,”—in short, to find out 
that the portion to be let privately is perfegtly | ;o. i##/e it is that poisons and might kill them. 
independent and separate from that wherein its | Ty which I reply, ‘that this is precisely what I 


windows is 14 inches externally, 


Jgmore. The elevation of the land is con-| 
siderable, and the cliffs, of limestone formation, 


ordinary business is carried on. The builder 
is Mr. J. Brown, of Stoke’s Croft, Bristol, 
whose original tender was 1,298/. and for the 
addition of the verandah, and an extra story to 
the back buildings, 1244. 








Tue ORDNANCE SURVEY OF THE WEsT oF Scor- 
LAND.—At a recent meeting of the Glasgow town 
council, it was resolved to present a memorial to the 
Board of Ordnance, recommending the adoption of the 
six-inch scale in that district as elsewhere in Scotland, 


and throughout Ireland. The Philosophical Society |/ 


of Glasgow have memorialised the Treasury to the 
same effect in reference to the counties of Lanark, 
| Renfrew, and Ayr. 


intended them to see. Does he prefer that 
they should think it takes twice as much to _ 
hurt them as it really does? Or that by over- 
rating its quantity, and so falsely rating the 
specific gravity of breath, they should make 
false and isefectual provisions to let it o 
instead of effectual ones? If chemists 
measure us the true per-centages of those other 
poisons, infinitely worse than the carbonic acid, 
which give us a// our phthisis, scrofula, con- 
sumption, and tubercular disease (for “‘ usless 
‘oul air be respired,” says Dr. McCormac 
“there can be no consumption, no scrofula,”— 
quote the exact words of his paper, published 
by the British Association), “J. E. D.” would 
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be still more scandalised at their “utterly in-' 
significant quantity.” 

Next, I t ie agree in the opening sen- | 
timent of “J. E. D.’s” last letter, that it is, 
one of the hardest puzzles in our common 
strategy, and one ing for most attentive | 
study, to know=when a fool should be answered | 
according to his folly, and when not. “Vice 
Cotis” has been answered sufficiently, but, as I, 
think, at too much pains. He must not go, 
away with the notion that it took us a column | 
to deal with him. _My answer would have been, | 
“ Just go and read your Regnault srom the be- 
ginning to the place quoted, before you again ad- | 
dress an editor, to say that you take him and two 
of his accepted correspondents for three fools.” 

Now, with regard to “B. W.” whose object, | 
it seems, is to “enable the fancy of architects | 
to luxuriate” more freely than I would, 1, 
must first tell him, as he quotes these ironical 
words of mine in such sober earnest, and as you | 
may have readers equally matter-of-fact, ‘hat. 
when I there wrote “fancy,” I meant “sloth 
and want of fancy,” and when I wrote “luxu- 
riate ad libitum,” I meant “stagnate as at pre- 
sent.” It would take me far to enter into the 
rationale of this, but whichever or whatever be 
the end served by level ceiling-masks (for it 
matters not to our present argument), this end 
cannot, as he implies, be attamed wit. 
construction. For proof, see first and second 
columns of the article that originated this dis- 


CussION, 


2nd. Fx age one angt I suppose, are some- 
‘thing to drain off water, by its gravity, i.c. its 
air 


vity in air. We want to drain off 
y ite devity in common air. If the be 
oO use to us, then, they cam only be so 
inverted. But I have proved in the place above 
referred to, that Seiki ide peaennsaeet hare 
forty-eight times the slepe necessary for water- 
drains ; é.¢. if gutters must fall an inch in a yard 
‘base, these must rise 4 feet on a yard base ; and 
calso, that and the 
the whole ; resemblance, there- 
fore, they can bear to gutters, more than my 
arrangements do, it is for “ B. W.” to show.* 
3rd. Fresh-air inlets. Why we do not need 
special provision for them in domestic buildings, 
and why “air-fountains ” will not do, he will 
‘find in the article above referred to, but more 
explicitly in my first letter (“Sanitary Architec- 
ture”), and still more so in the appendix to the 
work referred to therein. 
4th. The absence of ventilative provisions 
does not arise a¢ ali from the cause “B. W.” 
supposes. He thinks that Englishmen of the 
nineteenth century have such a care for beauty, 
such a keen sense of es “unsightly,” that 
they let this stand in the way even of health. 
Very well : then of course we let it weigh against 
things much /ess than health. Let us see. Does 
any one put it against gentility? Does any one 
a sora ct hat a it is tak 
any one , for its ugliness, anything in 
sauce dh furniture (however ame to 
boot) that counterfeits the appearance of some- 
thing that has been a wealth-mark ? Does that 


ings must occupy 


y' 

* lovely Cochin China fowls ” that “‘cost—oh !— 
ever so much?” Did any one complain of ugli- 
ness in the Hyde-park “palace,” or the National 
Gallery when it was built, or anything else that 
addressed itself to its own day’s public “ want” 
for sham lordliness ? Do we ever discern “ugli- 
ness” in any feature of our house (convenient 
or inconvenient) that may remind a stranger, for 
half the first glance, of my lord’s mansion? No ; 
but our children do, as soon as it has ceased to 
remind of it. 

* The hoop-ties for the“ sanitary and fire-proof floor-ceiling” I pro. 
posed, would be better and more cheaply made, without welding, 
and ina wholesale way, by punching them out of sheet-iron, in 
several sizes ; and the attachment, both to each other and 
to the walls, may be effected without either smith’s work or the 
expense of serew-bolts, by the following means :—The three-armed 
Piece before deseribed is to have its arms turned up and half- 
rounded, which may be done both at once, between a hammer and 
anvil formed for the purpose ; and the notches on the outsides of 
the arms may be mode after the first punching out, in the flat, 

through the adjacent corners 





i 





| as strong to-day as yesterday, and as strong to- 


' ance of her own beauty,—assimilated and made 


h harmless |—so will I whenever I think it worth while. 


lady in Punch see any ugliness in those | panels 





Take another case. Do we ever talk of 
“ugliness” in anything that saves or wins us 
three farthings per cent.? Does any one think 
of “unsightliness” (for truly there is enough 
of it) inthe bridge that carries to-day’s Holyhead 
train five minutes sooner, at the cost of the lives 
of some other Holyhead train? For beauty, I 
certainly, were I painting Mahomet’s bridge 
below, should take it for model. Could it have 
answered its end with more beauty? That, de- 
cidedly, it could,—and with more utility too. It 
could have spanned without the middle pier ; 
spanned at once what it now spans at 
twice; have been built without once stopping 
navigation through either half; have stood just 


morrow as to-day; and with all this, with 
a little less iron but a little more thought), it 
would have needed no beautifying, no lions, no 
mouldings, and no og ee, Ba orn would 
have owned it—as she does all st things,— 
lent it—as she does all honest things—the assist- 
Dencd mit its balling ‘might have called H 
its i ight have i 
beautiful even beside et ctdinine.+—mnote 
beautiful because beside them. What! you say: 
could you,—*“E. L.G.”—have shown us how ? ‘To 
be sure I could, and so could any real engineer: 


Now observe,—* B. W.”—*“ ugliness ” did not 
interfere here to prevent something bigger than 
a ventilator and less useful. Ugliness might 
have been dispensed with (and something more 
besides),—but this would have cost,—not 

no,—nor yet irom (it would even have saved 
iron),—but cost a little more th 
more engineer’s work ; and that med to be 
dearer than the iron. So, if there be ugliness 
in this it was no more seen thin a lodging - 
house keeper sees ugliness in his St. Giles’s 
rotten boards. No, my friend ; find an imstance, 
if you can, where we think one moment of “un- 
— ” in anything that enables us to make 


a ing out of (I am sorry to use ° 
a of) anise 


E. L. G. 








INTERIOR OF ST. GEORGE’S HALL, 
-LIVERPOOL. 


Tue interior of St. George’s Hall is at pre- 
sent crowded with a forest of scaffolding. It 
is intended to line the side walls as high as the 
galleries, including the balustrades, with a 
polished rose granite dado (which is now fixed), 
and above with polished marbles in colours. 
The balustrades will probably be of black 
marble. The six pairs of doors op into the 
hall have just been ordered. y will be in 
bronze, the panels open work with plate-glass 
introduced between the inner and outer tracery 
(if one may so call it). These doors will cost 
about 300/. a pair, or 1,800/. in all. They are 
being manufactured by Potter, of London, from 
Mr. Cockerell’s designs. The ceiling of the 
hall has been entirely remodelled in orna- 
mental part since the Queen’s visit. The large 
— crag -_ the armorial gine 

the kingdom, the coun’ tine, an 
the incipal rocowateie hancn — The 
pendentives of the vaulting are to be enriched 
— large allegorical groups in low relief in 
plaster. 

The floor is being executed in eneaustic tiles 
by Minton, from a design by Gruner, and pro- 
mises to be an elaborate affair. The centre of 
the hall will be sunk three steps below the 
gangway, which extends around. 

. Willis has sent down a considerable por- 
tion of the frame-work of the organ, with the 
bellows, wind-chests, and a portion of the pipes. 
The committee are about contracting for the 
case and ~~. which will cost together 
about 3,000/. The bellows will be worked by 
a steam-engine, having two 8-inch oscillating 
cylinders turning a crank, but without a fly- 
wheel, that the power may be more under rapid 
control. This is probably the first application 
of steam power to oe a Rw of music on 
record, except the ~ railway whistle, sug- | 
eomeiag a train of thought of a very different 


ought,—a little) 





nature. 
The organ will be the largest in the world— 
some think too large. 





DETERMINATION OF RAFTERS FOR 
IRREGULAR ROOFS OF BUILDINGS. | 


Amonest the numerous buildings that have 
lately been erected, and those in the course of 
raven: tg in and around London, there must 
necessarily occur roofs of every form, deter- 
mined either by the circumstances of construc- 
tion, or the nature of the situations where the 
buildings are p ; and in many instances, 
if the carpenter is not versed in mathematical 
investigations, much labour may be wasted 
before: he attains his end, as this can only be 
effected by repeated trials, when unassisted by 
mathematical knowledge. 

A short time ago a carpenter applied to the 
writer of this paper, soliciting his assistance in 
determining the length of the _— rafter for 
a re the conditions of which may be 
stated as follows :— : 

Quzstion.—What must be the length of the 


er rafter for a building 24 feet 84 inches © 


9 the back wall being raised 8 feet above 


It will here be evident, that the condition 
required to be satisfied in this question is, that 
the thrust of the roof on both walls shall be the 
same, which amounts to this, that a plummet 


suspended from the ridge-tree shall bisect the 


between the rafters. This is the condi- 


tion that leads to the solution. of the question, 
and it is rather singular, that a proposition 
apparently so simple, should require the reduc- 
tion of an c equation of the fourth order, 
involving all its terms. 


Sonutioy.—Suppose it done, and let AB, 
fig. 1, denote the width of the building, BF the 








Fie. 1. ‘ 
elevation or rise of the back wall above the 
level of the front one; FC the shorter rafter, 
and AC the longer one required to be deter- 
mined. Then, by adopting a proper notation, 


the ny of the required rafter will be repre- 
sented by an algebraic equation of the fourth 
order, in terms of half the angle contained 
between the rafters; and consequently, by re- 
ducing that equation we shall obtain the value 
of half the angle itself, and from it the length 
of the rafter sought. : 

Put AB = 24°71 feet = w, the width of the 
building; BF = 8 feet = 4, the extra height 
of the back wall; FC = 14 feet = 4 the 
length of the shorter rafter given, and the 

e FCG = ¢ required to be found, so that 
the angle ACF may be bisected by the per- 
pendicular CD; or in other words, that the 
thrust may be the same on both walls. 

Extend the shorter rafter CF to meet the width 
of the building produced in the point E, and 
draw FG to AB; then are the tri 
eae aig nag similar oy each Ny Fog 
ore, e trigonometry, we have ol- 
lowing analogies. 

Sin. ang.CGF : FC :: sin.ang.GCF : GF; thatis, 


rad. : 2: sin. 1B 
Sin. ang. BEF : BF : : sin.ang. BFE : BE; that is, 


Ae: sin. - 25 Y 
cos. ¢: A:: sm. ¢: eae” 


Then, by assuming the radius equal to unity, 
and adding these two quantities together, we 
get DE = GF+BE;; or, in terms of the nota- 


tion, itis DE = ?sin. 6 +2 $ therefore, 











multiplying ‘this by 2 and subtracting 58 ¢ ’ 





Cos. ¢ 
from the product, we obtain an equivalent for 
the width of the building ; hence it is 
Asin. 
cos. ¢ 
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In this equation, however, there are two un- 


known ities,—namely, sin. ¢ and cos. ¢; 
it Sates Uactae waeeianae diedate was 
of them in terms of the other, and this can 
easily be effected by means of the well-known 
principles of angular arithmetic; for cos. ¢ = 
/1—sin.2¢, which being substituted in the 
preceding value of w, the width of the building, 
we obtain 

: Asin. ¢ - 

w == 2 / sin, —==—. 
ey / 1—sin. 2 ¢ 

And by ing the numerical values of the 
three given quantities, 4, 7, and #, the equation 
becomes ose 

94°71 = 98 sin. + ——SP__. 
’ nee /1i—sin.2o - 
Now, this is an equation of the fourth de- 
gree, which being reduced by the rules of algebra, 
gives nat. sin. ¢ = 0°64279, which being found 
im the table of natural sines, gives ¢ =40° pre- 


cisely, and this ny, Brass ives 80° for the 
angle at the ridge between rafters; the 


roof being just 10° below the true pitch: there- 
fore, to the length of the longer rafter, we 
have the following process :— 


Angle BEF == 50° log. cosec. 10°115746 
Height BF = 8 feet log. 0-903090 
Length EF = 10442 feet log. 1:018836 
To which add 14 feet, the | of the given 
rafter, and we get 10-442 +14 = 24°442 feet, the 


length of the longer rafter, which was required 
to be found. 





BP or 


BC, the length of the lo rafter, 
24°442 feet ; then, produce BA, the width of 


the building to E, or as far as necessary, and 
extend AF to R, so that AR may be equal to 
BP or BC, the lenger rafter. 

In the extension of BA, the width of the 


CP, ay inggemers. 4 ge former eurve in C and 
: — ¢ lines BC, BP, FC, and 
'P; then will B eo edi, IE the posi- 
tions of the longer rafter, and FC, FP the posi- 
a ee From the 

t lieu! 

Frely bisect the 
is the condition 
the question. 

Adopting the notation of the preceding case, 
pon | ¢ denotes the longer rafter,) we have 

ollo 


the following process for the equation by which 
the question Ri resolved :— = ' 


“Sin. ang. EQP : EP : : sin.ang. EPQ : EQ; that is, 
‘ rad, : Z:: sin.g ; 22 ¥, 
Sin. ang. AEF : AF :: sin. ang. AFE: AE; that is, 
cos. #: hb: sin, #: ASM e 





The foregoing question admits of another 
case, which, although not hinted at by the pro- 
poser, seems to be of greater utility in the prac- 
tiee of pay fag that which we have just re- 
solved; and for this reason we think proper to 
consider it also, in order to render the solution 
of the question more complete and general than 
it would be by limiting it rte 
resolved. This case may be proposed in gen 
terms, as follows :— 

Given the width of a building, the length of the 
longer rafter, and the elevation of the wall on 
one side above that on the other side ; to find 
the length of the shorter rafter, so that the 
thrust on both walls may be the same, or that 
a plummet suspended from the ridge-tree may 
bisect the angle between the rafters. 
Exampie.—Let the width of the building, and 

the excess of elevation of one wall above the 

other, be the same as in the previous question, 
and let the length of the Mo r rafter be 
24°442 feet as formerly determined; what must 
be the length of the shorter rafter to satis 
the conditions of the question ? 

This case of the question admits of a very 
elegant geometrical construction ; and for the 

se of rendering the several parts of the 
dingram perfectly legible, we shall enlarge it to 
double the former size, as by so doing the prin- 
ciples of solution will be more distinctly per- 
ceived, and more easily comprehended :— 


Let AB fig. 2, be the width of the building, 
24 feet 83 in.; AF, the height of the back w 


above the level of the front one, 8 feet, and 











Then, twice EQ = EB, from which subtract 
AE, and there remains AB, the width of the 
building ; hence we have— 

Asin. ¢_ 
cos. 9 

This equation determines the value of the 
angle BPQ or EPQ, and it will also determine 
the angle at the pomt C; therefore, by reducing 
the equation according to the rules of algebra, 
we get the natural sine of the angle BPQ, or 
nat. sin. ¢ = 0°93637, which being found in the 
table of natural sines, gives ¢=69° 6’; and 
another root of the equation will give sin. 
¢=0°64279, or ¢ = 40°, half the e at the 
point C, where the shorter rafter is [4 feet, as 
given in the first case. 

To find the length of FP, the shortest value 
of the rafter, the operation is as follows :— 

. EQ: BA:: EP: EF; that is, 
i A sin. o 
Z sin. ¢ : cos. ::7:h sec. o 

Therefore, By subtraction, it is FP = EP— 
EF; that is, FP = / — + sec. ¢, from which we 
get as follows :— 

Value of ¢ = 69° 6’ log. sec. 10°447651 

Value of 4 = 8 feet log. 0°903090 


EF = 22°43 feet, log. 1350741 
Whole length of the given rafter EP = 24°442 


Length of FP as required ............... 2-017 ft. 


27 sin. g — w. 


} | and com 


THE PAINTED WINDOW OF THE SUB 
DEANERY CHURCH, CHICHESTER. 
Your journal, at p. 7, contains, im my 

~ S some most erroneous comments upon 

this work, which emanate from a 

styling himself “An Anti d Member of the 

University of ps0 is main objection is 

it a to t t in common o 

subjects from both Testaments. Has this gen- 

tleman ever visited York Minster, or Fairford 

Church,-—the Cathedral and Churches of St. 

Ouen, Maclou, Godard, Venient, Patnie, &e. at 

Rouen,--of Gouda, im Holland,—St. J ’ 

Liege,—the Cathedrals oi 1 Tours, &o, ? 

If not, he ought to do so; for there may be found 

numerous a not only of subj from 

various parts 0 ipture iciously mingled 
together, but frequently interspersed with 
legends of saints, and: sometimes similar sub- 
jects. I remember, in the church of St. 

Godard, at Rouen, Kiag Dagobert granting the 

charter, shown below the transom, and a sacer- 

dotal composition above it. Everybody knows, 
who has eeet oil die —_ and 

ts, accompanied wi ictions of some 
een or miracle of their lives, are com- 
monly classed together, without reference to 
their corresponding in the age of their exist- 
ence. Most of the churches I have named will 
show this, and the church of St. Saviour, 
at Bruges, includes both the ecclesiastical and 
lay peers of France. Bourges, Tours, &. 
furnish innumerable instances of the irregular 


the Nativi 
thie : objects 

the Prophets’ eing Unelior dqytmens bik thi 
do not appear the less to denote sons : — 
so, they eS ity to the figure 
he = mhiehe. caine ms 

the window—a je e0 ion. 

Has this gentleman, coum ge neg = dove 
“the glass of this country the European 
continent,” to learn that all mediseval art, and 
glass especially, was lieal of sacred facts, 
and not representative of them? Is he aware 
that no finite means can re t divine 


i 


century. 
compartments which they contained as separate 
: te in wwehen Be ensemb 


this window its chief merit rests, — i 
earried out upon these principles? I much 
doubt it; but if not, whem he has given a well- 
directed study to this subject, it cannot fail to 
be evident to him. 

Why has this gentleman omitted all mentio 
of the Scripture whieh, he must have known 
raject? 1 oi ht be fom nny oversight o 
subj t Ds an ight o 
them, because he says he has & vie the 
window at his leisure.” Clamant omnes indig- 
nissime factum. 

Cs Oe 
enough to have its objects described to me, 
hid eenistha wie: sinin in its perusal. The 
‘Crucifixion, and the accompanying figures, 
oecupy the three centre compartments : are 
intended to bear reference to the Christian faith 
of the de : the text beneath them 
is, “ Behold thy Son: behold thy Mother.” Above 
them (which this gentleman has t. con- 
venient to say nothing about) is the of 
our Lord in Ascension, bearing the cross 
triumphant, denoting a of her attainment. 
Beneath the subjeet of “ Elisha and the three 
Sons of the Prophet,” the text is, “ Knowest 
thou that the Lord will take away thy master 
from thy head to day ?’”” which is meant to 
the maternal rg be which ieee : 
is ealjeet. 2 / cae See oO 
Jaco rare the following, —“* oseph shall put 
his hand upon thine eyes,” which is in allusion 


J 


. 





to the fact of her son having this 
filial and melancholy aet his mother. 
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Such, is the window, which abounds in other 
beautiful 


detail. 

Your correspondent says, “ Dying scenes are 
surely more in — wih deep and sombre 
colouring.” Does he class painted glass with 
the hernalia of the undertaker,—and asso- 
ciate nie memorials with our mourning habili- 
eve “er webrogharhal aad — . is 

e, in showing our res and affection 
for the to present Mhocstel works of 
art, calculated to induce reverence, and cultivate 
taste in those that follow. 

His remarks upon the works in the cathedral 
are too indefinite to need any, reply but as he 
styles himself ‘‘ An Amateur,” and judging him 
by the standard of his theory, I tremble at his 
premature infliction upon the public of the 
window he says he is “ thinking about,” and 
would suggest to him to previously well study 
and attain the qualification to his own advice 
and motto,—‘ We shall presently learn that a 
poetical mind improved by a liberal education is 
essential to a em painter on glass.” . 

I -hope I: have is gentleman’s 
question as to whether “the quidlibet audendi 
potestas”? (in this art) reaches to such combina- 
tions ‘as he decries. “ Poetry and painting,” he 
truly: says, “are twin sisters: may he live to 
combine them with charity. | APPREHENDO. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Chelmsford.—An ancient Roman foundation, 


composed principally of red brick tesselated 
pavement, fas been discovered in Lord’s Land 
nursery- 
some of the pavement was destroyed, but about 
30 feet was preserved and carefully removed, 
and is intended to be presented to the Museum. 
Near the pavement several small Roman earthen 
vessels, and numerous fragments of larger ones, 
with > were discovered. 

Tincoin.—A commencement has been made 
here in clearing the ground for the erection of 
a new masonic hall m Grantham-street. It is 
said the high price asked for ground at the back 
of the building will lead to the bringing of this 
new structure forward close to the foot- 
pavement. 

Oxford.—At the county sessions lately, it was 
stated that a plan had been submitted by Mr. 
Buckler for a new room for a committee-room, 
in extension of the south-western end of the hall, 
embracing at same time additional cells for 

‘ prisoners awaiting trial, and increased accom- 
modation in the basement for the public attend- 
ing the assizes. The plan would involve an out- 
lay of 21,0007. 

Howden.—On Monday week a meeting of 
parishioners was convened in the vestry to con- 
sider estimates sent by Messrs. Weightman and 
Hadfield, architects, Sheffield, for the erection of 
a new over the nave of the parish church ; 
—_ he yom agreed that a new open 
roof sho erected according to the sugges- 
tion of the architects. 

Baslow.—The church of Baslow was reopened 
on December 30th, pm Hasse restored in the 
Early English style of architecture from desi 
by Sir Joseph Paxton, the contractors being Mr. 

atts, of Ashover; Mr. Savage, of Chester- 
field ; and Mr. Green, of Baslow. The principal 
alterations and additions are these :—A new 
chancel has been added, the unsightly plaster 
and inconvenient ery have been removed, 
and the roof newly stained. The organ, im- 
ary by Mr. Foster, of Hull, has been trans- 
erred to the north-west aisle; and a stained- 
glass window has been put up in the chancel 
end. The church has been repewed throughout 
im the Gothic style, all the sittings being free, 
and a great number of additional ones put up. 
The chancel floor is paved by encaustic tiles, 
presented by Messrs. Minton and Co. A new 
vestry has been formed at the west end, and the 
bells we we er An entrance has been made 
into the belfry from the exterior of the tower. 
A warm-water apparatus has been erected ; and 


pipes, obtained from Renishaw works, are laid 
ughout the church. 


Macclesfield —In excavating for an artificial 
lake at leasure-grounds on the in of Dane’s 
Moss, the proprietor has. discovered an ancient 
stone pavement, 5 feet from the surface, under 


peat or moss, upon a little gravel or fine sea’ 


ground, in this borough. Unfortunately | 





sand. This pavement appears to be in good 


preservation, and evenly laid. The stones vary 
in size, and are similar i form to those common 
in our streets, but are of a white hard nature, 
and when broken are something like the spar 
stone of Derbyshire, but they are apparently of 
a different kind from any stone in the neighbour- 
hood of Macclesfield. An extent of 50 feet is 
now uncovered, but the entire length and 
breadth are not at present known. A ve 
large tree root has been found, with a am 
em ent around it, on which the pavement 
was laid. It is supposed that the pavement is 
of Roman origi 

Wolverhampton.—There is still, according to 
the local Chronicle, a considerable deficiency in 
the funds required for the erection of the pro- 
posed building for the school of practical art ; 

ut a fresh effort is shortly to be made by the 
committee. The design for the proposed build- 
ing is now exhibited in the market-place. The 
style is Grecian and the order Corinthian. The 
principal facade is towards Darlington-street, 
and consists of a central recessed part with 
advanced wings. The entrance front is towards 
a new street leading from Darlington-street 
into Salop-street. e site which has been 
koaltWaen: for the purpose of this institution is 
on the south side of Darlixgton-street. The 
arrangements of the school will consist, on 
the ground floor of a committee-room and 
master’s room on each side of the en- 
trance ; ‘an elementary room, 43 feet. by 26 
feet; a modelling-room, 40 feet by 18 feet; 
and several closets. On the upper or one- 
pair floor a library and a painting-room over 
the committee-room and head master’s room 
respectively, and a large room over the elemen- 
tary room and modelling room for drawing from 
the antique, in which will be deposited the 
principal casts with which the school will be 
supplied. The room will be lighted entirely by 
skylights. All the other rooms used for art 
eoenores will be lighted by plate-glass windows 

xed and rendered air-tight, to prevent as much 
as possible the ingress of dust. For the same 
reason these rooms will have no fire-places. A 
provision, however, is made for warming and 
ventilating them by an apparatus. In the 
basement at the entrance end. there is a house 
for a person to take charge of the building. 

Colesborne.—The parish church at Colesborne, 
in Gloucestershire, was reopened for Divine 
service on Sunday, the 2nd inst. It consists of 
a nave, transepts, chancel, and a tower at the 
west end. The architecture of the greater por- 
tion of the church is of the Decorated period, 
but a later roof had been added, which has been 
replaced by a new open roof. The pew seats 
are of oak, with carved ends. The floor within 
the chancel is laid with Minton’s encaustic tiles; 
and two stained-glass windows have been painted, 
one by Wailes and one by Willement: there is 
also a third window filled with the fragments of 
stained glass found in the old windows. Accom- 
modation is Sap ge for 200 persons, of which 
number nearly the whole are free. The restora- 
tion has been effected at the sole cost of Mr. J. H. 
Elwes, from designs by Mr. D. Brandon. 

Liverpool.—The new Free Public Library is 
thronged daily by hundreds of well-conducted 
persons. In consequence of the number of 
Se and other periodicals placed on the 
tables, of whose readers no account is taken, a 
small apparent decrease of the number from the 
first two or three weeks, which was 621 per day, 
has taken place, according to the local Chronicle ; 
a ~ statistics up to bidieerond week (the 
62nd day since opening) give a ifyi 
result, 32,995 etki ha a been ply and re- 
turned in that period, which gives an average of 
532 volumes per day, exclusive of the readers of 
thedifferent periodicals——St. Thomas’s Schools 
are so filled, that a subscription has been opened 
for the erection of farther accommodation, at a 
cost of 1,500/. 

Manchester—The corporation have effected 
a loan of 350,000/. from the Bank of England, 
wherewith to pay the shareholders of the com- 
pany from whom they bought the old water- 
works. The corporation were ing at the 
rate of 5 per cent. for the money, Mat they effect 
a are to the extent of 1 per cent. upon 
200,000/. of the money borrowed, and 14 


cent. upon the remaining 150,000/. The old 





waterworks’ company had a meeting on Tuesday 
week, to consider what steps should be taken, 
the money having become due from the co 
ration, and that body having given notice that 
they were in a position to pay it on 1st instant. 
After some discussion, the corporation having 
absolute power to pay them off the money, the 
proceedings resulted in a series of resolutions 
to regulate the payment of the money, and to 
place the shareholders in a position vk wae 9 
corporation a discharge upon its receipt. 
hon determine’ thet the loan should 
formally dissolved on the 2nd May next. 
Preston—The baths and w: 
mittee have issued a statement of accounts and 
report from the opening in May 1851, to 31st 
August last. The committee are “glad to find 
that the balance owing on revenue account 


(3357. 2s. 6d.) is not near so as they had 
anticipated, a rate of about one in the 
pound being all that will be required to clear off 


this debt.” The statistics of the bathing de- 
partment show that the operative classes, as 
originally intended, have been the chief re- 
cipients of the benefits of the establishment. 

r recommending several alterations, and 
throwing out some suggestions for more eco- 
nomical m ment, the committee conclude 
by expressing their belief that “the establish- 
ment will require little or no further assistance 
from the rates, but will prove as satisfactory in 
its financial results as it has hitherto been bene- 
ficial in its influence upon the health, habits, 
domestic comforts, and sanitary welfare of the 
population.” 

‘aslingden—On Wednesday in last week, 
the corner-stone of a new school, connected 
with the parish church at Haslingden, was 
laid by Mrs. Cleg , the wife of a gentleman 
who has given 800. towards the erection of 
the building. The site borders on the church- 

ard. The design was entrusted to Mr. 
Holmes, of Bury. It is in the Early Decorated 
style, and comprises a boys’ school, 56 feet. 
long by 22 wide; a girls’ school of the same 
dimensions ; two lavatories, 12 feet by 9 each; 
with the usual conveniences. The walls are 
built of thin parpoints, and the dressings are 
boasted. The cost of the building, without 
boundary-walls, will be about 1,050/. Mr. 
Thomas Rothwell, of Haslingden, is the con- 
tractor for the excavation and masonry ; Messrs. 
Fletcher, of Haslingden, for the wood-work, &c. ; 
Mr. Richard Hargreaves, of Haslingden, for 
the plumbing and painting; Mr. Thomas 
Maxwell, of same place, clerk of the works. 

Bilston.—The seventh annual general meet- 

ing of the shareholders of the local gas com- 
any was held on 3rd inst. when a profit of 
,345/. 7s. 9d. for the year was shown. The 
report recommended a dividend to be made of 
6s. 6d. per share (being rather more than seven 
er cent. on the paid up capital), which divi- 
sativa would amount to 1,300/. and leave a sur- 
lus of 45/. 7s. 9d. to be added to the reserve 
ca ing the amount of that fund 181/. 5s. 

Elgin.—The erection of the south free church 
has been contracted for at an expense of about 
1,600/. The contracting tradesmen were Messrs. 
John Lamb for the mason, John Mackenzie for 
the wter, Joseph Stewart for the ee 
wid Jokes Gordon for the plumber works. The 
building, designed by Messrs. A. and W. Reid, 
architects, is of the Gothic order. It is to 
front Guildry-street, at the south end, and will 
have a spire 120 feet high. The church is to 
be seated for 800. 

Inverness.—The contracts for the completion 
of the bridge works have now been transferred 
for resumption from Messrs. Hutchins and Co. 
to another English firm, who have recently been 
—— in large transactions connected with 
the Portland docks in Dorsetshire. Some In- 
verness tradesmen are, it is said, to be employed 
under them in-several of the departments. It 
is now four years since the former bridge was 
swept away by.a flood in the river. - 





} 





Burmpines Act aND Srwers.—The} vestries 4° 


St. Marylebone and St. James’s Westminster have 
arranged to send deputations in concert to the Chief 
Commissioner of Works and Buildings with reference 
to the Metropolitan Buildings Act, and to the Home 


per | Secretary with reference to the Commission of 


Sewers. 


ouses cOm- , 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE PUBLIC. 


ALTHOUGH not poner id complimen’ 
to the profession, the article entitled care 


tects and Architecture,” in the December num- 
ber of Fraser’s Magazine, deserves their serious 
consideration. At least they ought to make a 
point of knowing what opinions, affecting both 
themselves and ner art, ie now put forth from 
time to time, in li general periodicals, 
and which, therufee, “though leet them- 
selves, are likely to make some impression on 
the public. Times are now y. altered ; 
formerly, that is, no longer back than See 
five or thirty years ago, architecture was scarc 
ever touched = In any way, whereas now it 
is handled very familiarly even by penny-a-liners. 
It surely, then, behoves the profession to open 
their eyes to this fact; to observe watchfull 
what sort of doctrine and criticism is promul- 
gated among the public; and either to expose it if 
it be unsound, or else comply. with its demands, 
and so profit. by it. At the present day, opinions 
which their way.among the many are not 
to be put. down by merely A - poohing 
them, the taste of the public, too, ever so 
perverse or corrupt, architects must perforce 
comply with it, or else lose their practice ; for, 
as is observed by the writer in Fraser, the 
public are their employers and paymasters ; con- 
sequently will be either their capricious tyrants 
or their intelligent patrons, accordingly as they 
are ignorant of and indifferent to, or acquain 
with, and capable of. per a rational interest 
in, architecture as one of the so-called fine arts. 
Nevertheless,“ and * notwithstanding that it 
would be greatly to the advantage of both sides, 
be b ipl tot premsaelBiling, Haroon eo 
a y generous feeling. een 
rofession and the public, great pains appear to 
be taken to keep be just the reverse. While 
the public—at least those who may be supposed 
to represent it and express its sentiments—are 
continually sneering at architects and taunt- 
ing them with incapacity, the latter are 
no less prodigal of taunts and censures upon 
the others ; for, not a little to say, some 
of them have very invidiously, if not jealously 
soa te very ow whe, Oiioagh wot beating 
upon the v ew who, 0: : 
te the piciiebine? do stu Siehkitecture ae 
something of con amore feeling for it ; and who 
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may therefore be considered tolerably competent 

judges of architecture as art. One professional 

writer, who sets up as an authority and in- 

fluential teacher, has done so very mateny 
et whether with much ultimate advantage to 
imself may be questioned. 


Now, liow ly better would it be for all 
parties, archi itself included, if, instead 
of railing and talking a¢ amateurs, critics and 
professional men were to talk and notes 
with each other, i , and with 
sincere in the cause of what ought 
to be their common interest, 


principles. 

‘Architects have erred no less unaceountably 
than egregiously in endeavouring as far as la 
in their power to confine the study of their art 
to their own class, as if it would be either to 
or that of their art were 


__ That architecture is, as a fine art, at present 
‘the reverse of popular is undeniable. Even 
‘the alma mater of the arts of design, the 
Royal Academy, looks upon it only as an 
encumbrance, which, if it could do so, either 
legally or decently, it would gladly get rid of. 
¢ experiment of a separate annual exhibition 

f igns and drawings, bears 
e unpopularity of such 
iflng as the c for 


1 
o 


x ight be envied by the 
t beadle of Exeter ” . Nor was such 
desertion so much to be wondered at, perhaps, 


regretted; for how can people 


23 to be 
Sabena to relish what they do not even com- 

end? ‘Without the pale of professional 
students, v 


few persons even so much as 
understand, simple and easy to be understood 
as they are, the technical modes of architectural 
representation by means of plans, elevations, 
and sections. 

In fact, the “intelligent public,” as it is 
styled—sometimes, we might fancy, quite sneer- 
ingly and ironically—is little better than an 
ignoramus one in all that concerns architecture; 
and even as far as it affects to acknowledge its 
importance and its claims on patronage, it does 
so rather out of ostentation and for its own 
credit’s sake, than out of genuine relish for, 

_and judicious appreciation of the art. Of 
course, this opinion is ealy that of an individual. 
In giving utterance to it, I may lay myself open 
to contradiction—even fiat contradiction: no 
matter:—let who like hurl at me the faé, I will— 
wk any rate, I can—hurl’ at them the sharp in 


urn. 
Fraser, to which, if possible, I would glad} 
pre the lie, reproaches the profession wiih 
ving little or no feeling for their art; which 
disagreeable, if not also di ful fact, has 
been admitted by architectural writers them- 


selves; certainly by all those who have con- 
* tributed to the highly pop inly most 
extensively circulated series, known by the 


name of ‘ Weale’s Treatises.” Whether the 
conveyed thro them from 

eeds, Talbot , or tt, differ as they 
may in other , they are tolerably at one 


n that point. Architects certainly de show 
ves to be a very slow set: they neither 
hy Basil a, 9 cull septs rome 
_ that is being made in all b: 

and ornamental art. 


ft 


ranches of industrial 


ture and its interests, are apt to hold back and 
keep aloof, with what looks very much. like 
sulky and selfish indifference. They appear to 
scorn any manifestation of sympathy as deroga- 
tory from their own dignity. On the other 
hand, there is a great deal of activity, but it is 
such as tobe of very questionable utility, since 
it seems to arise chiefly from the desire of dis- 
lay. Our attention is claimed for newly- 
at vhed, unfledged theories, for dreamy, fan- 
tastical speculations, for crude and crotchetty 
notions, and for such arrant xuge dificiles as 
the invisible curves of the Parthenon. The 
speakers or writers who favour us with that 
kind of instruction generally show themselves 
to be far more solicitous about words than 


y | meanings, so that brilliant as their i may 
be, their thoughts are, if not positively muddy, 


sometimes very muddily expressed. e osten- 
tatious dallying with words, into which certain 
architectural writers have fallen of late, is no 
great proof either of earnestness on their part, 
or of any sym for i ing others. 
On the , it very much like mysti- 


ree SE 








READING CORN EXCHANGE AND 
MARKETS COMPETITION. 

THe town council held a special ing on 
the 30th December last, tolenamation 
St of Wie peepee cumendnge Sty am 

corn-ex 3 
rich i ; that the committee, having 


,| Which it 
determined tha the plans for the: 


erec- 
tions should be to competition to the Pro- 
fession feaident {2 3 ing only, caused adver- 
tisements to be inserted in the local news 
offering a premiuin of 25/. for the best design, 
and for the second best, 10/. 

Eleven designs were in consequence sent in; 
and the committee, anxious to avoid the sus- 
picion of partiality, and desirous at the same 
time of being guided in their judgment by the 
skill and experience of some ical man on 
whom they could rely, called im the aid of an 
architect, the selection of whom was made by 
ballot, to give a decision them. This 
gentleman (Mr. John Wallen, of London), after 
a minute examination of the designs, which were 
sent to him in London , attended the 
committee, and delivered his decision in writing. 
“He considered the best design to be deci y 
the one bearing the motte ‘Dum spiro spero,’” 
which, ag opening the sealed envelope con- 
taining the competitor’s mame, was found to 
have been sent in by Mr. Francis Hawkes, jun. 
architect, the borough ; “and that 
he considered the second best to be one marked 
with a ‘Staff and .” which was found to 
have been sent in b . J. B. Clacy, architect, 
the surveyor to the Local Board of Health. 
The committee accordi awarded the pre- 
mium of 25/. to the first, and 10/7. to the second, 
and resolved to adopt Mr. Hawkes’s design. 





STREET PITFALLS AND STUMBLING- 
BLOCKS. 

To increase the confusion resulting from the 

a breaking up of our streets, the Electric 

elegraph Companies are layimg their wires 

under the pavements and over the vaults, so 


that we may expect an oft- 
of the stones, on every occasion of i 


ment in the telegraphic system: the sewers, | sys 


the water, and the gas mains have now super- 
added, to the corporeal disorders of London, a 
nervous system that bids fair to keep up a 
chronic fever. : 

Our a in sew simpli ge 
matters by carrying their lines over 0 
houses : lifted on posts they extend bes a 
long street ranges and traverse the causeways 
without incommoding the traffic: raised high on 

ts, there is no interference with domesticism 

yond the first elevation from chimney-stack to 
stack: this is going a-head. The seems 
to work well, and is set up atjess than half cost, 





The wires, as exposed along the lines of rail- 
way in England, sometimes exhibit a week’s 
washing flickering in the breeze, and even 
rinted bills suspended (in the station offices) ; 
but a municipal Act might make it penal for 
laundresses to ~—— clothes on the lines above 
their domiciles: this would be as easily accom- 
lished as the restraints on bill-stickers in 
avour of doors and fences: the laundresses might 
go to Wormwood Scrubs, and the bill-posters 
to the Pict’s-wall, or facade of the National 
Gallery, in case that the hoarding at West- 
minster Palace should be removed before 1862. 
Jos ConneEcrTICcUT. 








HOW TO IMPROVE MODERN 
CARVERS. 
Untit architects and others can feel a pre- 
ference for small quantities of carved decoration, 
treated with the talent and feeling for art which 


a or foliage worthy of its 
name, to having t. whan = ew with the 
trashy stuff we are accustomed to see, in which 


the large ity, and the insult offered to the 
ula aa 6 r of the ing, are the 
only things likely to arrest ion, the 


Canuon-street collection of examples can serve 
but little purpose, save that of showing men of 
an emulative turn and artistic temperament the 
wide gulf between fine lecturing and hard 


the sub- | practice 


rather badly 
placed when are directed to them as 

of devotional art, and in the same 
breath are asked, “How cheap?” While 
the present system exists there is but little use 
in referring to the works which were produced 
under such widely different circumstances. As 
a means of cure, let architects order no more 
—— detail = me a wt, oy? = 
posal am r ; and then, instead of the 
seulptor’s are being handled as it now is, by 
men whom nature intended for clever masons 
and miners, we should soon have no cause to 
blush, as we now must, at a comparison of 








centuries, which is, in this respect, so .fatal to 
our own. J. R. C. 
PRESERVATION OF TIMBER. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

On the 11th instant, Mr. Rendel, president, 
in the chair, the read was “On the Na- 
ture and Properties of Timber, with Notices of 
several Methods, now in use, for its Preservation 
from Decay,” by Mr. Henry Potter Burt. 

The pw first examined the different spe- 
cies of home and foreign grown timber, their 
various properties, uses, tendencies to decay 
under certain circumstances, the most apparent 
causes of dry rot, the formation of fungi, and 
the action of wet and of heat; noticing the 
extraordinary duration of specimens of timber 
found in t, in the ruins of Nineveh, and 
in the more recent monastic and castellated 
edifices of this country. 

The chemical constitution of wood was 
examined, in order to trace the origin of decay, 
and to lead to the consideration of the most 
efficient means of arresting it. The necessity 
of some effieacious and yet moderately cheap 
tem of preserving timber was insisted on, 
from the great demand for ps oy? and other 
engineering not only in Europe, but 

in the jes ; where it was remark- 
able, that the wood which would resist the 
climate and the of the white ant, was 
only to be found at such distances inland, that 
the expense of carriage, in a country devoid of 
good means of communication, rendered it more 
nomical to bey fir timber in the north of 
Europe, convert it to the required dimensions, 
turate it with creosote in land, and con- 
"mS by sea to India, for the use of the 
way now in course of construction in that 





since there is no excavation nor di of | country. 

flag-stones, neither is the expensive of| The earliest record of preserving animal and 

double and treble coating at all requist vegetable substances were traced back to the 
Surely our Boards might try this select trick | Egyptians, whose mummies were embalmed by 

of saving both money to their shareholders, and | being boiled in pitch, found floating in the 

reit trouble to the public. lakes: the linen and the timber so preserved 
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| 


we. the-first idea for adapting. the to| ‘To the establishment of even the strongest of} | CHURCHWARDEN BUILDERS. 
ee wants of the present period. Several of | mere defences, as the author remarks, no nation EPP, 


the patents granted were enumerated and com- 


mented on; the greatest space being devoted to | 


those of 
Kyan, for chloride of mereury ; 
Burnett, for chloride of zinc ; 

Margary, for acetate, or sulphate of copper; 

Payne, for the use of two solutions m suc- 
eession, mutually decomposing each other, 
and forming an insoluble substance in the 
pores of the wood; 

And Bethell, for creosote, or oil of coal 


tar ;— 
Which last had, it was stated, by its extensive 
employment a yess Te and moa x 
engimeering works, proved, that when proper 
executed, the ccieuneitian of the Tasker ya 
decay, and from the ravages of insects, might be 
considered complete. 

The discussion was commenced, but was 
adjourned until Tuesday evening, Jan 18th, 
when, if the time permitted, the following 
aper was announced to he read,— On the 
Poeatryition of Fire-proof Buildings,” by Mr. 
James Barrett. 








THE PERIL OF PORTSMOUTH. 
A SYSTEM OF NATIONAL DEFENCES. 

Mr. Fereusson, the author of a recent 
en on “Our National Defences,” is better 

own to our readers by his works on “ Beauty 
im Art” than for his knowledge of military 
engineeri Nevertheless, the latter subject 
is one which has engaged his attention for some 
years, and he has written a general work 
on it, in which he developes the capabilities of 
a new system of fortification, which has since not 
only excited much interest and attention amongst 
military men, but has been lectured on and ad- 
vocated by the Military Professor of Fortification 
at the Royal Military College of Sandhurst,— 
‘Lieut.-col. Adams ; a report of whose lectures, 
pointing out the defects of the present systems 
and the advantages of Mr. Fergusson’s was 
published in the United Service Gazette. 

The pamphlet alluded to* is based, of course, 
on the author’s system. Its chief object is to 
direct attention to the importance and the 
method of rendering our naval arsenals and 
dockyards im; le. Looking, as we do, to 
our navy as main defence of our sea-gi 
land, the author remarks, that to our navy im- 


pregnable dockyards and arsenals are absolutel 
essential. AH of them, therefore, but above all 


Portsmouth, ought, immediately, to be rendered } 


impregnable if not so already ; and that they are 
not so, he proceeds to show, and especially as to 
Portimouth, which he appears to be of opi- 
nion, four or five first-rate screw steam-ships 
could take in a few minutes by sea, while it was 
at same time being also easily entered by land. 

The system of fortification which the author 
recommends is that of earthwork in place of 
masonry, both on account of its greater power 
to withstand cannonading or other modes of 
attack, and its less liability to do mischief to its 
own defenders when struck and injured. As to 
expense, there can be no question of the ad- 
vantage of earthwork : . Fergusson esti- 
mates it at only a fourth part of the cost of 
masonry. The great feature of this system of 
earthwork fortification consists in the digging of 
military canals of great width and depth, and the 
casting up of. fhe excavated material into 
terraces and ramparts, tier above tier, so as to 
constitute massive mounds on which no opposing 
force of cannon or mortar could produce any 
essential impression. 

While treating lately of the screw propellor, 
we remarked the circumstance that we are in- 
debted to China for that great naval improve- 
ment, and that probably we should soon too be 
indebted to it for improvements in the sails of 
8 Tt is a no less curious fact, that we are 

ebted to India for this zew system of fortifi- 
cation recommended by Mr. Fergusson, of whose 
Indian experience our readers are well aware, 
and who, in this favourably contrasts 


»“the rude but efficient mud forts of India,” 


with “the scientific but inefficient works of the 
modern French and German engineers.” 





ad “The Peril of Portsmouth: Freneh Fleets and English 
Porte” By Senen. Seem, Esq. With a Plan. Murvay, 


can any more justly complain or take offence, than 
can the honest or the peaceable at the bolti 
and barring of our pedo ; 80 that this is the 
least obnoxious way of assuring our enemies of 
the hopelessness o Sc ag = certainly we 
have to consider not only our own opinion of its 
practicability, but how best to convince our 
enemies, @ priori, of its impracticability ; for it 
is needless to continue perpetually on the qui 
vive against the hopes and efforts of enemies,— 
ee apeens of weakness,—if we can, b 
additional defences, induce them to give up all 
idea of doing us even temporary mischief. It 
is very doubtful whether invasion be practicable 
even temporarily, under present circumstances ; 
but at all events common prudence justifies us 
in insisting that our defences shall be put upon 
the best possible footing, and prepared for every 
contingency. 

The substance of Mr. Fergusson’s pamphlet 
is contained in the following recupisielan of 
his propositions :— 

“ Taking these propositions in the ratio of their 
importance, the first, of course, is an efficient and 
efficiently-manned navy. The next is, placing its 
principal arsenal, Portsmouth, in a perfect state of 
defence ; and after that comes the necessity of securing 
the Medway dockyards and Plymouth from attack ; 
and subsidiary to these, throwing up batteries and 
mud forts in the bays and places most liable to attack ; 
and lastly, after these are done or determined upon, 
comes the question of an inland fort [for the Crown, 
bank, and other valuables], which is certainly import- 
ant, but not so pressing. 

The nation generally is so fully alive to the import- 
ance of an efficient and well-manned navy, that there 
ean be little doubt but that these objects will be at- 
tained as far as practicable ; but not being se fully 


dockyards, the most efficient fleet is nearly useless, it 
may be pleaded that but little apology is necessary for 

ublishing a pamphlet to direct attention to that 
eck of the subject, especially as it is aecompanied 
by an exposition of a mode by which the desired 
object may be cheaply and certainly attained. 

Were the recommendation contained in the pre- 
ceding pages carried out, we need no longer sit cower- 
ing before our enemy, weighing his words of war or 
peace, to guess whether he intended to punish us for 
our former successes, or would graciously be pleased 
to forbear ; but we might boldly look the world in the 
face, and, neither giving nor taking offence,—as free 
men, pursue the path of peaceful industry, which 
seems our proper and allotted task in the comity of 
nations to which we belong.” 








PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS AT 
ASHFORD, KENT. 


Ar Ashford Junction, as many of our readers 
know, the South-Eastern Railway Company 
have their locomotive workshops and depét, and 
here, as at other locomotive stations, the town 


evidences of movement : houses are in 

and are beimg built im several directions. In 
connection with this movement we would direct 
attention to an advertisement in our present 


pact tract of land about forty-six acres in 
extent, belo 
Bart. aes of poco ye for the rg - ¥ “a 
comm. 8 prospects, anc 
been laid out for baking by Mr. Godwin, 
architect. 

The houses are all to be detached or semi- 
detached, with the exception of two bloeks 
in the high road, with an opening between them 
leading to the church. h house will have 
about a quarter of an acre of ground, and is so 
placed as to command a prospect ; and there is 
provision made for a collegiate school, and for 
some smaller houses in a convenient position. 
The market at Ashford is the best in the 
county: capital brick-earth and a good stone 
for walls are to be found on the estate. It is 
proposed, in the first instance, to take very 
small ground-rents, and it seems to offer a sin- 
gularly good opening for energy and enterprize. 








pany have contracted to supply Berlin with water, 
erect two fountains, and clean the streets. We 
wish some Prussian company would do the like kind 


ting | alterations are 


awake to ihe fact that, without secured arsenals and | part 


will necessarily extend. There are — —_ i 


number relative to the Henwood estate, a com- | ho 


ing to Sir E. Cholmondely Dering, 


Water. Suprty ror Bertix.—An English com- 


A CORRESPONDENT complains that at a parish 
church in the eastern part of London “some 
direction of the church but) dy the 
ance he eneden ta borers 
is right for an o to have ing. more to 
do with the work of the i gk looking 
over it. The practice is very common, but is 
none the less: wrong, and has the cause of 
much injury to our churches; We remember 
one parish ehurch, out of a score, where the 
Soe. te ee 

warden a » he 
restored them with ee — 
afterwards, the churchwarden being a plasterer, 
he abused the taste of his predecessors, and 
covered the deal mullions with compo. 


i 








SCRAPERS FOR THE NATIONAL. 
GALLERY 


I was surprised in gomg over the National 
Gallery a short time back, to see the quantity 
of dirt on the floor. In fact, it was nearly as 
dirty as the street carriage-way, and the room 
was quite in a mist from the dust rising. I 
would recommend, in the new picture gallery, or 
Othe. yublin, wow pated ae be ee 
to the publie, now at 
on, to weal entrance-| and 


Kensingt 
ci gine inashamedingviien ipl en eae 
iron, er, half an in 
res d onion dans tenaine: eae: 
ing, the top edge to act as a sc , to 
cover the greater of the principal ing- 


ee 
way approaching the exhibition-room ; beyond 
which might be a large mat let into the floor. The 
iron grating or scraper would take off the 
of the dirt collected, in walking 
the streets in dirty weather. They should b 
made in parts, to take up; or hinged, for the 
purpose of taking out the dirt collected in the 
receptacle under them. The mat being used after 
passing the grating, would keep the room com- 
paratively clean, and not as at present, which 
must injure many things, as well as give a deal 
of extra trouble in ing. At the en 
next the street at the tavern in the 
opposite Exeter Hall, I laid one which 
made, and. the benefit was very obvious. There 
is no inconvenience in walking on it. A notice- _ 
board might be put up, requesting visitors to 
use the scraper and mat. H. K. 








THE LATE STORMS, AND THE 
BUILDINGS INJURED. 
THE Gateshead Observer, in notici 


wind, tearing off the stone in which it was 
roosting or rooting.”——The parish 


E 
i: 
j 
§ 
E 








offices for London. 





onaiereneanteenseemetinies. 
a 


- than they can afford, in order to avoid 


“ at” all, ‘in order to jolt the contents into first- 
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many tons in weight, was torn off and shattered 
rot. erste ala: a4 preter wage den 
chimney was blown down, and many priv 
Stine erere Vobaced' to riieas Meee ere in 
the north-west of England the wreck of broken 
sea-walls, embankments, and piers, injured _rail- 


ways, &c. was v t. The rt light- 
Mend was demolis Bt along with ts per 
On the 18th, or seven days before, there was an 


extraordinary storm of wind on Lake Ontario, | po 


in the north of America. Can this have been 
the same storm ? ~ At Liverpool, on the 25th, it 
was noticed that the horizontal motion of the 
atmosphere, as shown by the anemometer, was 
about seventy miles an hour. Do not the dis-| 
tance of e Ontario, and the time, accord 
with this rate of movement ? 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


THE aggregate length of new railways opened 
during 1859 owas, Mg England and Wales, 342 
miles; in Scotland, 17% miles; and in Ireland, 
103 miles; total, 4624 miles. The lines opened 
in England and Wales were:—the Bangor and 
Carnarvon, 7 miles; Great Northern “Towns’ 
line,” 593; Birmingham and Oxford Junction, 
552; Birmingham, Wolverhampton and Stour 
Valley, 13; London and South-Western, Alton 
branch, 9; Leeds Northern extension to Stock- 
ton, 29; Newport and Pontypool, 20; North 
and South-Western, 34; North Staffordshire, 
branch to Ashbourn, 10; Oxford, Worcester, 
and Wolverhampton, Evesham to Dudley, 413; 
South-Eastern, Robertsbridge to Hastings, 12 ; 
South Wales, at Chepstow-bridge, and Swansea 
to Carmarthen, 324; St. Helen’s branch to 
Garston Docks, 2; Shrewsbury and Hereford, 
Shrewsbury to Ludlow, 28; West Cornwall, 
Hayle to Penzance, 7}, and Redruth to Truro, 
9, together 163; Whitehaven and Furness, 1 
at Whitehaven, Vale of Neath, 24: total, 342 
miles. The Scotch lines were:—the Moray- 
shire, from Lossiemouth to Elgin, 6 miles; St. 
Andrew’s, 43; Stirling and Dunfermline, Alloa 
to Stirling, 7: total, 174 miles. The Irish 
were :—Dublin and Belfast Junction, ae 
Inn to Portadown, 22} miles; Londonderry 
and Enniskillen, Strabane to Omagh, 20; Lon- 
donderry and Coleraine, Londonderry to New- 
townlimvady, 183; Waterford dak Kilioee, 
Jerpoint to Dunkitt, 16}; Waterford. and 
— Tipperary to Clonmel, 25: total, 103 

es 


“ 


_At a coroner’s vc ae on the body of a man 
killed by a recent railway accident, Mr. Wakle 
said it was a remarkable fact, that, notwith- 
standing the millions of travellers who had passed 
over the North-Western and the Great Western 
lines in Middlesex, during the twelve years he 
had been coroner, he had never held an inquest 
on the body of a jirst-class passenger. The 
coroner expressed a wish that the compan 
br So no oe “wom the seoond om 
class carriages, be they ever so rough, as 
it would furnish srctention to stneager® in 
case of collision. “First-class passengers,” he 
remarked, “escaped in consequence of their 
heads coming in contact with soft cushions, but 
in a second or third class, unless a man had a 
skull of extraordinary thickness, it was’ not 
likely he could stand collision with oak.” Now, 
why should not second and third class passen- 
gers be as safely conveyed as those of the first 
class P hions are not wanting in second 
and third class i from their mere un- 
avoidable expense: very cheap and yet efficient 
cushions might easily be added : horse-hair and 
morocco leather, or silk damask, are by no means 
essential. What can the motive be, then, which 
induces railway directors to deprive second and 
third class carriages of cushions? Are we to 
understand that the itively imperil the lives 
of the main mass of the peop e merely for their 
own gain,—or to compel the public to pay more 
he posi- 
tive risk of getting their skulls split ? Aa wel 
ight second and third class carriages be made 
with rubbishy wheel-tires, or without springs, 
or be along like hurdles without wheels 


class as deprive the second and third 
class “traffio of ouak is essential to safe.con- 
veyance. The people are assuredly much obli 


their safety and their lives. The blood-money, | Austria and Russia relative to the junction of 


however, had better be expended in providing 
those cushions which an experi coroner 
has shown to be essential to the safe convey- 
ance of the public in the public carriages. e 
recent wholesale smash affords a significant 
corollary on Mr. Wakley’s experience in this 
respect as a coroner. 

tis s sted, in the columns of a contem- 

a that the dreadful results of collisions 
might be obviated by having fenders of wool 
pac sg’ greed raphe eet naghdipahs ine : 
springs, it, is added, might also be introduced 
behind the woolpacks. 

A new method of manufacturing railway 
carriages has been patented by Mr.C. Arnoux, 
of Paris. He proposes to mount the bodies on 
frames constructed similarly to those of carriages 
for common roads ; the axles being capable of 
shifting with respect to each other, instead of 
being fixed in parallel positions. He claims— 
1. The mode of constructing railway vehicles, 
by which they can be directed on the rails with- 
out coercion or undue resistance, whatever may 
be the train. 2. The setting railway vehicles 
on two axletrees, and the turning the axletrees 
at discretion in chairs, to facilitate the traction 
and avoid the axletrees clutching. 3. The joint- 
ing the fore and hind axletrees of vehicles on 
railways. 4. The grinding the axletrees of 
vehicles on railways. 

Mr. Peto’s railway plan for North and South 
Jutland, says a Copenhagen letter, has now been 
officially communicated on his behalf by Justice 
Councillor C. M. Poulsen. This gentleman ad- 
dressed the Jutland members of the Lower 
House on the subject in a roe meeting. He 
has since presented Mr. Peto’s formal petition 
for the concession to his Danish Majesty, and 
the Government will doubtless bring the neces- 
sary Bill before the Parliament. e line wi 

from Flensborg to Frederickshavn, crossing 
the Limfjord, by a bridge about 1,700 feet long. 
The total expense of the whole line is calculated 
at 3,000,000/. sterling. No guarantee will be 
asked forthegeneral line; but forthat part running 
from Viborg to Frederickshavn, inclusive of 
the costly bridge, the amount for which portion 
is calculated at about 800,000/. a state guarantee 
of 4 per cent. for a certain time—about twenty- 
two to twenty-five years—will be looked for. The 
Swedish papers lay great stress on this under- 
taking, and point out its immense importance 
for communication and traffic to Sweden, Norway, 
Finland, and Russia. When this railway is 


Y | finished, and that between Stockholm and 


Gottemburg is completed, which must be the 
case in a few years, a traveller from Stockholm 
may reach Hamburg in twenty-four hours. 

he average cost of railways in the United 
States has been found to be about 25,000 dollars 
per mile. 








ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 


Tue extent of telegraphic. communication, 
completed and in operation throughout the 
world, at the beginning of the present year, has 
been estimated at nearly 40,000 miles. Of this 
amount there were nearly 4,000 miles in Great 
Britain, of which 100 miles only were under 
ground, with about 400 or 500 in course of 
construction in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and as a more projected. In America there 
were 20,000 miles completed and in operation, 
with 10,000 more in process of construction. 
Russia has just commenced her system of tele- 
— between St. Petersburgh, Moscow, and 

racow, and the ports of the Baltic and Black 
Seas. About 4,000 miles are about to be con- 
structed in India. The only unsupplied por- 
eon will mee en themselves on a 
telegraphic map of the world wi Australia, 
Africa, and Chines, ca litrhabdes have com- 
menced operations for laying down an under- 


und telegraph from Cornhill to Liverpool, 
Nan sitet lid Birmingham, alo the old 
coach ; and'the line, when completed, will 
place these towns in immediate communication 
with the continent, besides furnishing a dupli- 
cate line of telegraphic communication with the 
metropolis——The Danish submarine cable, 
13 miles long, that was to be sunk across the 


Great Belt to Nyburg, has, it is said, failed in 
its manufacture —— 





to railway directors for the respect thus paid to 


e negotiations ‘between 





their te 
The Russian li 

. The junction is to be effected on the 
frontiers of Gallicia by a special line, which is not 
to be connected with the rman ae 
One of the projects for a orp, a een the 
continents of America and pe seems to 
have been further elaborated. It is proposed to 
commence at the most northw: point of 
Scotland, run thence to the Orkney ds, and 
thence by short water lines to the Shetland and 
Faroe; thence, by a water line of 200 to 300 
miles, to Iceland; from the western coast of 
Iceland to Kioge Bay, on the eastern coast of 
Greenland; crossing Greenland to Juliana’s Hope, 
in 60° 42’, and thence by a water line of about 
500 miles across Davis’ Straits to Byron’s Bay, 
on the coast of Labrador. From this point the 
line to be extended to Quebec. The entire 
length is estimated at 2,500 miles, the sub- 
marine portions at from 1,400 to 1,600 miles. 
From the Shetland Islands it is proposed to 
carry a branch to Bergen, in Norway, connect- 
ing it there with a line to Christiana, Stock- 
holm, Gottenburg, and Copenhagen; — from 
Stockholm a line to cross the Gulf of Bothnia 
to St. Petersburg. The whole expense of this 
great international work is estimated consider- 
ably below 500,000/. One rather grave objec- 


hic lines are nearly 
is to be taken from St. Peters- 


| tion to the practicability of this project we have 


already stated, namely, that it crosses more than 
one route traversed by icebergs, which often 
rake the ground even at great depths, and would 
inevitably destroy the wires, once at least, if 
not oftener, d almost every summer.—— 
The laying down of the first sub-marine cable in 
America, and which is ultimately intended to 
connect it with Europe, has just been success- 
fully completed. The cable which forms the 


will| first section of the Newfoundland Electric 


Telegraph Works has been sunk between Ca 
Tormentine, in the province of New Brunswick, 
and Carlton Head, on Prince Edward’s Island. 








PARKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Tuat portion of London comprised in a 

arallelogram, in width from Islington to Cam- 
berwell, and in length from Paddington to 
Limehouse, may be said to contain 50 square 
miles: about two-thirds of the population are 
lodged within these limits: beyond them the 
intervals between streets and rows of houses 
are wider, and the residents being nearer to the 
open fields have the advan’ of better air, 
with ter scope for healthful recreation. — 

Within the urban precincts, one full third 
part is covered with houses, the remaining two- 
thirds being . pretty equally divided between 


‘causeways and curtilages: as for gardens or 


unds for exercise, not one dwelling in a hun- 

ed possesses them. This limitation is, how- 
ever, greatly mitigated by the parks and the few 
open spaces reserved in bygone ages for the 

+ commercial city. 

With the spread of buildings further reserves 
of open space have become indispensable, and 
care has been taken to plan out parks for 
coming generations. 

Long-promised parks are held out in prospect. 
Victoria-park on the eastern excrescence has 
been inclosed, and in a manner laid out: little, 
however, can be said in praise of its plantation 
or finish. Battersea, on the western limb, has 
been attained, but has lain for years in rude 
desolation: the latter, although also a low 
situation, has the advantage of easy access 
by river, besides that the vicinal heights, 
teeter vie hci saa weaieh Pt it more 

or ening. It appears 
Phat 150-0007, were Yaikoeel ‘poe the purchase 
of ground, and yet no effort has been made to 
convert the acquisition for public uses. The 
orgies of debauch are carried on there with im- 
punity, whilst being without a garde champétre, 
or (stranger still for so a tract) without a 
salaried ranger, the security of any wanderer 
over the profitless waste is endangered by 
Piggou-shooting, larking, or rifle practice. 

‘o make amends for the inauspicious st 

tion in these wide réseryes, there is in a position 
more under public view, and probably more 
proximate to the convenience of some official 
parties, a singular evidence of activity observ- 
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able. At nein, the n (or rather 
russet) space of 14 Siege "hal tem enclosed 
ith iron railings, laid out, and planted, at a 
cost of 7,000/.° Now, that sum of money ex- 
aro in the planting and formation of the 
ately-acquired parks would have done wonders ; 
moreover, several years’ growth of trees and 


shrubs would have, by this time, improved 
the land in drainage, and matured the tribute of 
leasure now to be derived from the countless 
flowering varieties that enrich our nurseries. 

The crowds that frequent the only flower 
and shrub walk London can boast_of (in Ken- 
sington-gardens) sufficiently attest the attractive 
influence of floriculture: in fact, it has become 
an infant school for the instruction of the rising 
generation, and its sedative effects on the man 
of business who deviates from his course to 
enjoy the scene is often acknowledged: the 
saunterer or valetudinarian, too, who has no 
rivate pleasure garden, has good reason to 
feel grateful to those whose benevolence and 
taste ted this really odorous boon. 

It might be vain again to point out the sin- 
a ap se Taya of the inclosure within 

yde-park for a small outlay on shrubs and 
flowers, if that blot or cancer in its very heart 
were, as it ought to be, dedicated to the public : 
at present an old house (rarely occupied) per- 
petrates the fiction of a resident sub-ranger : 
another blank is the shapeless hovel barrack 
(for a light troop) which defiles the point of 
junction with the gardens at Kensington: the 
pre ie and guardhouse need not be men- 
ti 


oned. 

Some liberality, with a little good taste, 
would take little from the Woods and Forests’ 
exchequer : some of the surplus income would 
bring back a return in popularity. 

St. James’s-park should also be cited as an 
evidence of taste, and as a concession of 
inestimable value to the public: its shrubs and 
flowers, with the general arrangement, do reflect 
credit on the authorities who had it laid out. 

t’s-park for some years has been ex- 
tremely walt laps and much improved under 
the superintendence of a practical and superior 
horticulturist: he has, however, been displaced 
before he had the power (often solicited, but 
never conceded to him) of mg Primrose-hill: 
neither could he obtain for the inhabitants of 
Portland-town an access over the canal bridge 
to the park, which is fenced off for half a mile 
‘along the canal), and leased to a favourite. The 
i ful condition of Hyde-park, devoid of 
ornament, may be more congenial to salaried 
sinecurists, as somnolence in office may be a 
better security for biding tenure. QuonDaM. 
Potiees of Books. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. By Lord Byron. 
* London: Murray, 1853. 
Messrs. Creswick, Cockerell, Warren, Howse, 
Aylmer, and Sir Charles Fellowes have contri- 
buted thirty-two drawings, some of them very 
charming, to illustrate the wonderful ““Romaunt” 
of the wandering, wayward Childe, a poem 
which will last as long as the English la € 
is spoken, and. much longer than some of the 
countries which it so vividly paints. Though 


the scenes of earthly grandeur and eart 
decay, therein touched with light, should dis- 


appear,— 
“Though all were o’er, 
For us re-peopled were the solitary shore.”’ 
Amongst the best of the views in the book 
are Delphi, Mafra, Cadiz, Ehrenbreitstein, 
Venice, e Albano, and the Drachenfels. 
What a bright day there does the last recall to 
our memory. It is a brilliant morning in early 
summer, and we gaze from the “ castled craig ” 
‘over miles and miles of country, through which 
runs the sinnous Rhine, transformed by the sun 
Into a glittering stream of silver. You may 
hear the tinkling bell of the church in Kénigs- 
winter at the foot of the mountain, the air is so 
Before us, cradled in the “ exulting and 
abounding river,” lies Nonnenwerth (the Nun’s 
Island), and on the opposite side rises Roland- 
seck,—with its ruined arch and its romantic 
pri eas farther behind, are Bonn and 
esberg. It is indeed,— 

















acs ors tae Sai meena ee 
** A blending of all beauties; streams and dells, 
Fruit, foliage, craig, wood, cornfield, mountain, vine, fBiscellanea. 
And chiefless castles breathing stern farewells a 


From grey but leafy walls, where ruin greenly dwells.” 


How pure is the air, how free are the spirits, 
and how buoyant the feeling! Thanks, pleasant 
book, for a summery recollection in spite of the 
rain outside. 





Natural Principles of Beauty. By D. R. Hay, 
F.R.S.E. Edinburgh and London: Black- 
wood, 1852. 

Tue treatise just now published by Mr. Hay, is 
put forth as complementary to his previous 
works, setting forth his theory of the Beautiful 
in Form. The author considers that a certain 
and definite law of proportion, common to 
architecture as well as to sculpture, may be 
found fully developed in the human figure. He 
maintains that certain “harmonious angles” 
give the key so long fruitlessly sought for, of 
the correct proportions of the human e, 
both male and female, and he inserts measure- 
ments of ordinary nature, to show how closely 
the proportions agree with those of his theo- 
retical figure. He maintains, with truth, that 
the investigations he details assist in provi 
“that harmony and simplicity constitute the 
beauty of creation, and not only show that the 
noblest work of creation responds perfectly to 
this test of its proportions, but prove that He 
who moulded external nature placed in the mind 
of man the power to judge of His work, and 
discriminate amongst the various degrees of 
beauty it developes.” 





The Modern Housewife, or Ménagére. By 
Atexis Soyer. ew edition. London: 


Simpkin and Marshall, 1853. 

Sorzr’s efforts to improve the living of the 
poor (how much this is needed it needs no -_ 
exploration to discover) have given him a clai 

on us that we have before now acknowledged, 
and which leads us to mention the new edition 
of his “Modern Housewife,” just now pub- 
lished, wherein he has allantly, but not 
without a purpose, reduced his heroine, Hor- 
tense, to a cottage and straitened circum- 
stances. The object is evident, and the author 
makes the most of it. ‘ Homes” are our pro- 
vince, and we do believe that a little attention 
to cookery on the part of those whose province 
it is to adorn and sanctify a home, may be use- 
fully advocated. Those whose proper sphere is 


the drawing-room should not always be above 


the kitchen, but should dive into its recesses, 


and master its mysteries. Some of our lady 
readers will be in t with us, perhaps, for 
the remark, and fancy that they have found in 
us the author of a recent poetical encomium on 
woman, which runs thus :— 
‘* A cure for every mortal hane, 

The polish’d link in beauty’s chain; 

A paragon that hath a charm 

Man’s fiercest passions to disarm ; 

Her voice to him is like the dove, 

For him she weaves the web of love, 

For him her prayer to Heaven ascends; 

His manners and his shirts she mends.”’ 


We will put up with the reproach if they 
will adopt the hint. As acompanion in their 
basemental expeditions they will find Hortense a 
valuable guide. She is a little affected and 
nonsensical at times, which of us is not? but 
is nevertheless well-informed, intelligent, and 


Y |kind-hearted. She will prove a powerful ally 


in our war against “ muddle.” 








Firrs in Lonpon.—A report shows that from 1st 
January, 1852, upwards of 1,000 fires have occurred 
in and near the metrepolis. The loss of property is 
roughly estimated at about 2,000,0007. 

LxeEps TowN-HALL ComMPETITION.—Sixteen sets 
of drawings were sent in. The successful competi- 
tors are,—first prize, of 2007. to the design of Mr. 
Broderich, of Hull second prize, of 100/. to Lock- 
woed and Mason, of Bradford; third prize, of 507. 
to Messrs. Lovett and Co. of Wolverhampton. The 
committee were guided in awarding the premiums by 
Sir Charles Barry ; and no one seems to doubt that 
the dest design has been selected for the first prize; 
but very great doubt, indeed, has been manifested by 
professional, as well as non-professional, men, and by 
builders of eminence also, whether the buildi 
can be ere¢ted and completed for the sum of 35,000/. 
the amount stipulated by the town-council to be 
expended: 


‘Jarge ships, at a cost of 8, 





, took place in the assembly-rooms of 
Dee’s Hotel there. The banquet origi in acom- 
bined movement on the of the of Artists, 
the Fine Arts Prize Association, 


to the 
f Artists for th mr of . Me 
ety o ists for the i ‘ 
C. Dickens with a diamond ring and salver. At Dee's 
Hotel 200 gentlemen sat down to dinner, and after- 
wards a numerous of ladies were admitted to the 
orchestra. The chair was occupied by Mr. H. Hawkes, 
the mayor of Birmingham ; vice-president, Mr. P. 
Hollins. - Among the company present were Lord 
Lyttelton, Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A. and various 
Royal Academicians, Mr. C. Dickens, Archdeacon 
Sandford, several members of Parliament, clergymen, 
and others. Sir C. L. Eastlake, in course of his 
speech, said, that among other recommendations, one 
certain, and by no means unimportant, uence of 
familiarity with good works of art, was to induce a 
reference to their sources, to awaken a more intelli- 
gent attention to nature, and stimulate a desire for its 
imitation. In this view works of art might be re- 
garded as an introduction both to nature and to books. 
The exhibition of master works of sculpture must, he 
conceived, be in that town especially desirable. Besides 
contributing to the results to which he had alluded, 
such works reminded them that no beauty in the mere 
material could exempt the artist from aiming at the 
higher beauty of form and arrangement. The skill of 
a certain class of artists might hereafter be called into 
requisition in a greater degree than now, from the in- 
creased use, for decorative purposes, of the most pre- 
cious of metals in consequence of its actual and 
promised abundance. He trusted that in that case 
the beauty and splendour of the material which it was 
the duty of the artist to display would not supersede 
the exercise of taste in its ration. 

Frencu Screw Linz-or-Batrtz Sures.—That 
the amalgamated engineers who emigrated to France 
have roti lent a lift to French steam-engine 
manufacture appears to be set lain. ‘The follow- 
ing from the Phare de la Loire will recommend itself 
to the attention of the new Board of Admi : 
* For some time the establishment of Indret has 
been manufacturing steam-engines for vessels in dif’ 
ferent ports. One-has been sent to Lorient for the 


— 


‘Jean Bart, and one to Cherbourg for the Marceau. 


At this moment, also, experiments are making on the 
Montebello, at Toulon, with an engine of 160-horse 
power from Indret, intemded as an auxiliary for first- 
class sailing-ships, to leave port without the necessity 
of being towed. -An engine of 450-horse power is 
about to leave Indret for the Austerlitz, at Cherbourg. 
In construction there is one of 400-horse power for 
the Assas, which is building at Rochfort; one of 
650-horse power for the Ulm, which is building at the 
same port, and one of 400-horse power for the 
Phlégéton, which is building at urg. To 
these we must add a machine of 1,200-horse power 
which the Minister of Marine has just ordered for the 
Bretagne, which is to be built at Brest.” 

New Patent Law.—The attention of the Commis- 
sioners of Patents has been called to the anomalous 
operation of the old and new patent laws. . Accord- 
ing to existing arrangements, some 500 patents, ap- 
plied for in October, will in many cases take pre- 
cedence in point of patent-right over a number of 
patents applied for in September, because those under 
the new law date from the granting of the isi 
protection, while those under the old only date from 
the passing of the great seal, and in cases of similarity 
of invention the inconvenience is obvious. The com- 
missioners have intimated that they cannot interfere. 

LiverPooL PoLyTecHNic SocieTy.—FLExiBie 
BREAKWATERS.—The annual meeting of this society 
was held on Monday week, at the Royal Institution. 
Mr. W. H. Smith read a paper on his new system of 
recoil harbours of shelter and defence. We have al- 
ready given some account of this new kind of break- 
water. A small harbour on the improved principle, 
said the reader, would be formed of a series of inde- 
| sen pe open frames or gratings of wood or iron, and 

of sufficient depth and ity to shelter a dozen 
7. the same as would in 
stone involve an outlay of about 200,000/. The princi- 
ple of the invention was that of nature, where yielding is 
the universal law, the only mode by which the w 
body can be made to withstand the stronger. 

AserystwitH Harpour.—The pier and its para- 
i wall have been considerably the pi 

reached almost through in two places, the of 
the waves during the late hurricane, and the whole 
now. presents a very dilapi appearance, 
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the sewers. I’ve been at it for years, but my assistant, 
Jack, has only been nine months in the line. Sir C. 
Marshall.—What arethe ratsrequired for? Gardiner— 
Why, your honour, them at. the west 
end pays 6d. a piece for live rats, and that’s why we 
goes into the sewers and catches them. We often 
meet the men belonging to the commissioners in the 
sewers, but they never interferes with us as long as we 
don’t do no injury to the walls. Sir C. Marshall said, 
as the commissioners of sewers or their men did not 
complain of, or interfere with, the prisoners in their 
extraordinary occupation, he should not do so, and 
therefore di them. ‘Them sporting gents” 
are of some use all; in their association with the 
“master rat-catcher” and his assistants they rid the 
community of noxious and troublesome vermin. 
Ma. Woopin’s Carret-Bac AnD SKETCH-Book.— 
Without any prestige, Mr. Woodin came before the 
ic with an entertainment under this title, at the 
ionette Theatre, in Adelaide-street, Strand, and 
es Se See made a success. 
theatre is full every night, and will, we have no 
doubt, continue to be so for some time to come. His 
personations are admirable, whether of women or 
men, English or Scotch, and the whole is, moreover, 


put forth in a modest and un ing manner, that 
would insure consideration for a much less clever and 
amusing entertainment. 


Drainage or Great YaRMouTH.—In a pamphlet, 
titled “‘ Suggestions for an Economical Drainage of 
the District of the Great Yarmouth Local Board of 
Health,” Mr. Cory, clerk to the board, ny oe ep 

ee mapa hina, i cy ing the 

i works to a company, i com ; 
Soe es and on aie signs the cultivable 
part of the North Commons for experimental irriga- 
tion. The outlay, Mr. Cory points out, might thus 
be defrayed in forty years, without any burden on the 


F 


MerroponiTtaN CoMMISSION OF SEWERS.—At a 
eral court held on 4th inst. after some attention 
oe to the want of drainage and the prevalence of 
in Bethnal-green, from which it appears that 
nothing can be done till the plan for the main drain- 
age of the metropolis be en, Major Dawson 
brought under notice the financial statement of the 
commission, for which he had moved some months 
since. The commissioners desire to have this state- 
ment as fully published as possible. The following 
is the substance of the document, being an estimate of 
the ainount of available balance for extraordinary 
works in the several districts for the ensuing year, 
after providing for the current ordinary expenditure of 
the commission :—Present state of the funds for the 
whole districts: credit, 3,851/. 19s. 4d.; debt, 
58,9917. 16s, 8d.; leaving a debt of 55,689/. 17s. 4d. 
Amount derivable from uncollected rates, 19,540/. 
Available balance, after taking credit for amount to 
be derived from out-standing rates now in collection :-— 
Credit, 18,8714. 19s. 4d.; debt, 49,9717. 16s. 8d. ; 
leaving a debt of 36,0997. 17s. 4d. Amount to be 
raised by new rates, 181,280/. Available balance, 
after making new rates :—Credit, 146,548/. 9s. 6d. ; 
debt, 1,4187. 6s. 10d.; leavingacredit of 145,180/. 2s. 8d. 
Amount of ordi expenditure per annum, 48,466/. 
6s. 5d. scaiablo balan for extrao works :— 
Credit, 101,242/, 10s. 0d.; debt, 4,579¢. 3s. 6d. ; leaving 
abelance for extraordinary works of 96,6637. 18s. 8d. 
The above statement does not embrace the following 
liabilities: Permanent loans, 80,428/.; claim for 
ordnance survey, 24,212/. 17s. 5d.; making a total 
liability of 104,637. 17s. 5d. 

Tue CEMENT OF THE Prramips.— Notwithstand- 
ing the numerous ts for cements, and other con- 
for uding moisture from dwelling- 
houses, we daily hear complaints of damp walls. The 
exterior of the great Pyramids, near Cairo, are coated 
with a varnished cement, which has lasted for thou- 
A Rae Needhchad caer spared gs Miele 

was 
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.{ schools for masters and mistresses are the points at 


Exementary Drawine a Brancu or Nationa. 
Epvucation.—A circular has been issued 
from the Committee of Council on ion to the 
authorities of the several training-schools under in- 
spection, calling their attention to the steps which 
have been taken towards organising local means of 
instruction im drawing, as part of entary educa- 
tion. The committee remark, that the training- 


which the most effectual im can be given to the 
promotion of the object in view; and an intention is 
announced of causing an inspection to take place into 
the system of drawing pursued in these training- 
schools. One of the results contemplated is, that 
evidence of a certain proficiency in drawing should be 
afforded by. each student on account of whose exam- 
ination me ini rie ay ne a grant; and, 
sooner or , it might be regarded as improper to 
sanction the Bentsam md te of ee teachers to 
masters or mistresses who had my agen to profit by 
the means now to be made available for acquiring a 
practical knowledge of elementary ‘drawing. The 
committee emphatically record it as their opinion that 
the power of accurately delineating the forms of 
objects ought no longer to be regarded as an accom- 
plishment only, or the result of some rare natural 
aptitude, but as an essential part of education. This 
circular was issued before the late change of ministry, 
but there is said to be no doubt that the intention will 
be fully carried out under the present Government. 
PATENTS COMPLETED UNDER THE New Law.— 
J. Maedonnell, Temple-mead, Bristol—Construction 
of railways; W. Crosskill, ace. lang yc for 
cutting or reapi ing corn, clover, grass ; 
Wa Gilbee. Sout preg Finsbury—Disinfecting 
putrified and fecal matters, and converting fecal mat- 
ters into manure, also applicable to disinfection of 
cesspools, drains, &c. ; W. Chisholm, Holloway — 
Purification of gas, and the obtention of certain pro- 
ducts during purification; A. Slate, Dudley—Manu- 
facture and construction of cores and core-bars, used 
in production of hollow castings in iron and other 
metals ; W. Clarke, Manchester—Joints for connect- 
ing metals; R. Mallet, Dublin—Fire-proof and other 
buildings and structures; W. T. Henley, St. John- 
street-road— Electric télegraphs; R. W. Parker, 
Roxbury—Giving rotatory motion to a shaft of a 
circular saw or other mechanical contrivance ; A. Kent, 
Chichester—Glazing ; J. Hopkinson, Huddersfield— 
Steam-boilers; W. B. Johnson, Manchester—Sta- 
tionary steam-engines ; J. Sinclair, Stirling—Engines 
to be worked by steam, air, or water, the said im- 
— being also applicable to pumps ; F. Fife, 
ewcastle-upon-Tyne—Steam and water gauges. 
Wages 1n Avusrratia.—The profits at the dig- 
gings regulate the rate of wages elsewhere in the 
colony, and that rate is high at Sydney—twice as 
high at ‘Melbourne. The Sydnzy Shipping Gazette 
states that the rates of wages -per week are—For 
carpenters, 50s. and 60s.; ship carpenters, 72s. ; 
masons, 50s. to 55s.; wheelwrights and dray builders, 
120s. to 200s. That is on piece-work; for the fol- 
lowing are the wages paid per day :—Stonemasons, 
8s. to 8s. 6d.; carpenters and joiners, 7s. to 9s. ; 
bricklayers, 8s. to 8s. 6d.; masons’ and bricklayers’ 
labourers, 7s.; common spadesmen, and other inferior 
building labourers, 5s. to 6s.; plasterers, 8s. to 9s. ; 
painters and glaziers, 8s. 6d. to 9s.; foremen and 
overseers of buildings, 10s. 6d. to 15s.; sawyers—12s. 
per 100 feet, superficial, soft wood; carters and dray- 
men, per day, 15s. to 20s.; brassfounders, 9s. to 12s. ; 
engineers and millwrights, 10s. to 15s. ; ironfounders, 
9s. 6d. to 10s. ; shipwrights, 12s, 6d. to 15s. ; black- 
smiths, 9s. to 10s.; wheelwrights, 10s. 6d. to 12s. ; 
coopers, piece-work, averaging 10s. 6d.; cabinet- 
makers, 10s. 6d. to 12s.; upholsterers, 8s. 6d. to 10s. 
Tue Penny Horets oF CaR.iste.—lIn a recent 
number of Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper, now edited 
by Mr. Douglas Jerrold, is a paper signed “ Hard- 
fist,” written, the Carlisle Journal believes, by his 
son, Mr. W. B. Jerrold, in which a few scenes in the 
low lodging-houses at Carlisle are pathetically, as 
well as humorously, sketched. There are no less 
than thirty of these “ twopenny hotels,” as “ Hard- 
fist ” calls them, in this small cathedral town. They 
can accommodate altogether between 400 and 500 
travellers. The present police superintendent who 
had gained previous experience in the metropolitan 
force, is said to have got all these houses fairly under 
control. They are well ventilated, clean, and not 
over-crowded. “The police,” says the writer, “ visit 
them at all times of the night; and, by kindly treat- 
ment, the superintendent has so won over the land- 
lords, that they are always on his side when he is in 
search of an offender ‘Within the last thirteen 
weeks,” said the superintendent, ‘ no less than 11,000 
vagrants have passed through this littletown.’ Hap- 


less lot—the good and the bad—the unfortunate an 
pean sinful—all jostled 
mo 


together, and breeding 
ce for one another. How may this 


Survey or Mazce.—Locat Boagp or Hratta.— 
The survey and plans of this town have been com- 
ae ewer by the General and Local. 

of Health. They contain all levels and other 
data required for carrying 
Public Act, the isions of which are much 
maps, one drawn on twenty-four sheets of 
elephant, to a scale of ten feet to one inch, and the 
other exhibiting on one sheet the whole area surveyed 
to a scale of two feet to a mile, thus serving as an 
index to the separate sheets. Mr. Austin, engineer 
in chief of the General Board, in 
mending the 


accordance with the specimen plans 
Board. They have been executed with great care 
and neatness, and are in this respect very creditable 
to the surveyors.” 

Ratinc THE Great WeEsTERN Rattway.—The 
award of the arbitrator as to the rateable value of this 
company’s line, so long the subject of contest, has just 
been made. The assessment by the parishes was at 
an assumed rateable value of 600/. for each mile of 
railway. The arbitrator, we are told, has now declared. 
that the rateable value in the parishes of Coates, 
Bisley, and Sapperton, ought to have been at 257. per 
mile only ; in Minchinhampton, at 55/. per mile; in 
Rodborough and Stroud, at 135/. per mile; and in 
Painswick and Stonehouse, at 175/. instead of 6007. 
per mile. 

Tue Proposep New Literary AND SCIENTIFIC 
Society at BrrMinGHAM.—This new educational 
institution, according to the local Journa/, will forma 
sort of college for the working classes, be in some 
respects free to all, and be in no respect exclusive or 


society shall organise measures for securing the 
erection, by subscription, of a —— building. In 
this it is proposed to provide a theatre, with 
seats only on the floor in the first instance, but capa- 
ble of admitting of the construction of a gallery, 
should such an addition, at any subsequent period, be 
found necessary or desirable. The plan will likewise 
embrace three museums, the first of which will be 
devoted to the raw materials of the industry of this 
district, geological and mineralogical specimens, &c. ; 
the second to articles illustrative of manufacturing 
processes, as well as to finished specimens of different 
dates and countries ; and the third to machinery and 
models. The other features of the scheme comprise 
a chemical laboratory for lectures and classes; ¢ 
rooms: a reading-room, with a scientific and general 
library of reference: and as an entrance to all the 
departments, a large hall adapted for the reception of 
sculpture or other works of art. Another depart- 
ment will be devoted to mining records. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


* An Old Subs:riber,” (the unsuccessful competito’ d h 
circums: ances, and looking to the * ted. iaapractions” would 
pet pe eat 2 | ne. Constant Reader,” “ H. P.,” 
hear), “PB? “SRO? “JS. F.” “TB,” “G. 7.2" W.C.,” 
a 2 ae 0 ray F mM” RAs ‘ " 
-and D.,”“ H, D.C., . FF. shail have er informa- 
tion), “J. J.” (shall * Son,” “ P,8.,” “ . W.,” 
“Aa, 7.” : nable ot edvieee W. th rat ag 








Assistant”), “R. W. A.” (under the circumstances, the rspectives 
ae eo seen ‘<i the architect), * W. P.” (eco im present, 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
REMOVAL of OFFICES.—A Card.—Mr. 


RAWLINSCUN, Architect and Engin B: ‘ouse, 
Market-place. Nottingham. a 


TO ARCHITKUTS 


(OMEET TTION and other DRAWINGS.— 
r OMAS 8. BOYS, Member of the New Society of 
Painters in Water ceemamcens sate of * The Picturesque Archi- 
tecture of Paris, Spo ” &. and of “London 4s it is,” 
offers his services in Tinting P ive 
Views, Interiors, &c. From the long experience he has in 
ware of the points essentially necessary 


such sul he is fully a Hy 
BS ee 
ANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, 


U 

SCHEDULES of PRICES, WORKING DRA WIN 
lithographed, or LL se gg are 
PLANS, ELEVATIONS, DRA’ 

PLANS, ELEVATIONS, DRAWINGS of MACHINERY, to 
BUILDERS’ and CONTRACTORS’ ACOCOUNT-BOOKS: 
DRAWING PAPERS: ssoumted yt wma 
TRACING PAPER and CLOTH’ dittels engine, ° 
GENERAL STATIONERY, for the UILD 
ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, and ENGINEERS beeen 


WATERLOW and A 65 to 68, London-wall ; and 
Contracts for supply of large ’ 


Butts of QUANTITIES.—DAY and SON, 











Lithographers to the _ Bills of Quan- 
tities the 
Mine petmerty eh ogame re saving on the prices 


Perspectives ‘ap from Geometrical Drawings, either in Out- 








be mended ?” 





line or Water pe hea 
i 17, GATE-STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 


sectional in its character. It is intended that the 
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NGINEER PUPIL.—-An Old-established 
reife foie Bor ss Ss SETS 





A ‘WANTED in on Bogincer's and Founder's office. who hes 

make working and finished drawi 
sang snlaty roa required and last situation Aled, ato R. 
Aides stati der,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden. 


ARTCLED CLERK, ——WANTED, by an 








established firm of wectir neers 
ell it Fouth ry ARTIOLED. chenk. i" Pre: | ampton-row 


mium raeooand & 200 letter 
alum 100 ad ee turs, No. 79, Connaught-terrace, 
; TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


N Architect and Surveyor’s Firm of town 
and country “Ag have S VACANCY in their Office for 
a YOUTH as Ou e Pepi. with & taste for the profession. He 


only to ¥. re ane st 
Hyde-park. 





have f sequirin same theoretically and 
pF ‘ a — Address, A. B. 
3, Winchester-buildings, Gnaheoter-ehions. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND LAND SURVEYORS. 


pH Office of Surveyor to. the London, 


Suburban, and Home Counties Permanent Freehold Land 
ving become vacant, the Board of 








d Building Directors 
will meet on tek Inna o Heo Ge tlemen to supply the 
y in testimonials, a0) to be 
forwarded, sealed up, to the ry Seatiman street 
commons, VEY, Secretary. 
January 13, 1853. 
ble of under- 


Saw-mill and 
ipa rfectly com- 


toma Agen Adres by iaar ptt ha, 3 real a ae faviosing 4 
Loa, by an iockiioct, @ CLERK ; 


ore erin © pent bens and be capable of making 

rating drawings. A salary ouly will beg bg ie Address, 

terms and Lo meng to C. M. ‘he Builder,” 
Coreen 


vatreet, 
ee om 
wazes Par 
A 








ANTED, WORKING 


MAN. bust, be apetent to 
seting to the eniy of the men' 


of ddress, 
wosreas eneegen 5 he tone Acide, a 





ANTED, in an an Establishment, where there 


he best description, 
in Wood, M was other works a 
Youth, anxious for -imaprovement. = an QOUT-DOUR AP- 
PRENTICE, po hay wi at letter-cutting would 
referred.— po wry ag | to Paine EDA letter, pene, at | advan’ 
ork-street, Covent Garden 





[7 ANTED, a GENERAL MANAGER | { 

s WATRE WORKS, in a large country town. He 

must J ingens t ni Patmbers work, have a general 

knowledge of stthe ie, and be able to keep the out-door 

accounts, Age from joonty- ‘ave to thirty-five. One who has filled 
similar situation will be preferred. Letters prepaid, 


presioes ; and speyeas Ga Ne sot 
ms < e Bames 

Pa yay whom he ves, Seen engaged, and who may be re- 

erred to a8to qualifications, to be addressed toC. &. Mr. Metchim’s, 

Stationor ond Lithograph . Parliament- on or before 

pi bane + 27th inst. is reques uested that none but these who 
competent con active men of business will apply. 








WANTED ) immedia , on a Gentleman’s 
CARPENTER and 30) ads Sor ME. “No. perwen Bos het aye wns 


the strictest investigation, 
as it is Gesived to apy Beda A conscienti 
member of the’ Choc of E ae ane 


nt. 

d scrangginen be portegeet. but any 
tis. per week.— Address, pust-paid, U. C. at Pook Othe Pay fons 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London, + 

TO BUILDERS ©: AND OTHER OTHERS. 
ANTS a SITUATIO 


xpeditious hand, 
nT +7) pr npn ey cubing — eon 


sorts of materiais, srifecs” works, &c., making out 
details. Svod relrences wiven He etjection Sotown or coe ntey. 
Address A. B. care of Reader, 6, Cobourg: street, Clerkenwell 


TO ENGINEERS, ee. we BRASS-FOUNDERS, 
ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK, 
COLLECTOR, c. by the Advertiser, 
A yeene experience . - oA above capacities. 
anne ration as imanetive <oecentions, 
dress B,C, Mr. Gosling’s Newspaper Office, °7, W urme- 


by AY. NURSERYMEN. 
wan an, age 25, a 
permanent 8 aby [a Xo by trade eet om nna glazier, ‘and 
ell acquainted’ with tural work, ca: 

















hanger; 
= pinsscld use réen or stable, and can have a 
<= AB ce the White Hart, Dukestreet, ge geet 
TO BRI ERS AND ape ng 





ANTED, by by a steady Man, who perfectly 


understan good re’ 
SITUATION N to make, and burn bri POKES aN 
Direct vaca e. ra bricks, or - = — 


was 





Niep MBERS, BUILD 
the Advestions, * Permanent 


Buelow LUMBER. No objection to fill 
ms ot Dg ow —Address,¥.Z, 7, Dbaryequare, 





ANTED, a SI IATION as IMPROVER 


im the above line,—Addiress A. B. Post office, Guildford 


Warten EMPLOYMENT, as CLERK 


WORKS, DkAUGHTsMAN, or SUPERINTEN- 
bg T rhb 
sang San RKIN ING PLANS. MA PS, EST) Md &e. bya 


oS wie ts ext 


be. rtaracent ences 
eer Eo Moin Maseall cna Ue. 0, 











nag take 
A fo YOU OUNG MAN, who has has served five years | 
anid: wheekwright, in the to 
ARTICLE himect himeelf for two or three ee of the 
Pt A ater, X.¥. Z 9, Norway«treet, Oid-ctreet, dt. 
the PROFESSION.—A Drainage and 
England and th Member of the Boxal Aart 

and the Author of one of 
the Journal of the Soctety, which Sete ows a4 
mendation by the ee aes Se aoe and who is also 








prodigy od for enlarging the sphere of 
in mpanl departments of the Unex 
MB. ABW: Jornire —s 


“A -MECHANICAL DRAUGHTSMAN 


Good references. 
De Beauvoir Town. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN is desirous of 


wien e STTUASHOS as ASSISTANT in an ARCHI- 
good htsman, well acy 


N, a young Man ; 


A 


YOUNG. MAN, 


RCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. 
23, is. desirous of 
capable 


wer 


only required. 
Prospect-place, 





TeOTS OFFI draug' 
Viger and can have the highest testimonials, 
A moderate salary will be accepted.—Address, A. Z. 97, South- 





dra' 
AKCHIT 


pz feo 


HE Advertiser, who 1 is a neat and 
ors re OW Fick, ‘As the object is i 





HITEOTS. 

itious 
to obtein a SITUATION in an 
improvement, a 
required.—Address, BETA, Post-office, Ball’s- 


wishes 





ice 


AW DRAUGHTSMAN, 
perspective, and and ee of onenee 
of * The Builder,’ =i 1, York-street, Co 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
who 
wleage of the various styles, and is scoustomed to — 


ISTANT. Address 
an A8S3. NT.—Address ¢. 4 
Steele: 





je 





25, Adelaide-stree 


YOUNG MAN, who is com t, is 
to an ENGAGEMENT in a BU roy om or ARCHI- 
OFFICE ; has had five y good practioe in getting up 


A pads aig 
Ineytie Adare poral, to J. en . ain Goodfellow’s, Builder, 





satisfy as 
PARAPET, at 


wise,. and pais himself useful in 
to character and 


ONE who has fever. i five years, has is since 
superior opportanities, office and practical ab experience, ond 


will —a - — oderate salary a a 
town or gepeeny. r porarily or 
any department. Age 23, Will 
untienlanae A > o iathen, to 
Deacon’s Coffes- House, Walbroo 





TO UPHOLSTERERS AND a ee 


HE friends of a respectable 


and well-edu- 


cated Youth, aged Fourteen, are desirous of APPREN- 
TICING him to the e business. indoors. A moderate pre- 
mium wil! —Letters.to be addressed to Mr. JAMES hO 
Builder, &. Marsh-gate, Kichmond, Surrey. 





countr 


MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
wanting aia ‘YMEN PLUMBERS for town or 


est End 
dish-street, Oxford-street. 


ed by et Mr. WOODS, Hed at the ———— 
House. r. 
ae ARHISON, feo. 











its causing engines 
reatly to the 


jointed 
Had 


of this 
the Sdimation 


“The system 


or on aopkne W 


and several other 
a from 
— 


ns It has fully 
can now be no 
wear and tear 


others interested ay made, 
ages obtained by FIs TsH-JOUNt ING the RATER as exhi- 
bites by the annexed extract from the Re rectors of 
e Eastern Counties 
eaten held on the 25th 
large current expense in ese 4 _ permanent Ay tae 
cases 


¥ 
Extract from the 
bap ee tothe 


Ash reports, as 
baie Yo lee F rolling stock, and at a much reduced expenditure 
e.4., ine not at et furnished with rails, the 


a 
Hag C8. a ag of f this form of rail from I. K 


em 3° specting the 


from the use of light 
saving in the maintenance ce of 
The Permanent 


HE PERMANENT WAY COMPANY beg 


to call the attrulion of Dearde, of Discctom, Engineers, ne cent, 


the important 


the Di 
Ly ed to the half-yearly meeting of Share- 
August. This jmentien not only ee 4 a 





m more smooth! 


ines and carriages to 
the wear and tear of both the veile © and rolling aeok. and adds 


comfort and security of the 


f em: eX 
mportance of [ge a =! te, — as much as possible —_ 
a continuous bar. 

creasingly ap dno hey by won 
curred a the late floods : a trai 


ti 
er parle nen 
ely over some 
was afterwards found 


ane npder wetet water and it 

— for seme ‘aidance e Knee of the ballast. had been washed 
t 
bea doubt that a serious ae deat woul 


ine been fastened by ke 


jointing on the following lines, proves 
held : aud there are other lines on the 


‘ton Railway, 
Bast ys 
1 painbursh oy Glasgow, 


Lo ton, and aang Coast, 
— n. Hrighton, and Sout by 


fa ehich i 


point of applying it :— 





N d South Western Junction, 
an 
and Limerick. 
ork aud North Midland, 


and 
rt of the Directors of the Eastern Counties 
-yearly Meeting of Shareholders, held on the 


ming has hitherto rok berne out Mr. 
ving a smoother road, with meer ent 


et ih) 


pany draw 
ARLOW’S PATENT RAiL. Ps by Poy ite sdoption 





the re permanent way f Sag Se coneiracted at tp eee » rate per mile, 
an greater du u y any other known system. 
jn ait at have been ety adopted by the of the 

Railways 
ona Dublin and Belfast Railway, 

Great W. 

Hereford, |, Ross, and Gloucester, 

Midland Great Western (Ireland), 

aed ytd of France, 

an venny 
Bort al a verailen 
ns 
West Cornwall. 
The Permanent Way have received 


TODRUSEL., 
HEMANS, Esq. C.E. Dublin, and other eminent 


tHe PATENT CAST-IRON SLEEPERS of Mr. P. W. Barlow 
adapted to double-headed rails of any wpe and 
ooden sleepers, They 


are adopted on 


lines, 
the Directors’ re’ to the last yl pg meet- 


i the pemdeneerny ae and killen 
at The trial Jour director y ee ig mane aaa working coed ty 


Ley opinion ex 
Cast-iron lof r W. 

d the ried of it, ona there 

doubt that its ‘ade ns. -eoupled with the lessened 

engines, will effect 





permanent way.” 

Way Toansune confines itself entirely to the 
granting licenses to use their various patents, which is dune upon 
r several systems have been adopted hitherto to an extent of 
“precy armation "may, be. obiained 0y railways. pe 

HARLES MAY, C.E. a Great G estminster ; or 
fo WILLIAM fOWDEN: Seoretary, 26. Great 
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Drrecrors. 


Policies may 
Prospectuses, 


((ALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1905. 
London Offices, 27, Moorzate-street. 
—John Rannie, esq. Chairman. 
re, 8g, Jeoomh Dowson, es, 





are divided amongst the assured, 
a Bonus, amounting in many cases to 


was 
be made in table after five years. 
Cc aieuiell wane & 


EDWARD F. SEALY, Manager. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


fo deacon 


Qcorrish. EQUITABLE LIFE 


Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 10 Vict. o. 35. 


Perey een sessecee 26, St. Andrew-square. 
The Sums Assured exceed ieaneanaidaees 780,000 : 
2) weereerenee 
pny ne = =~ ae 690,000 
Large A have been made For 


and 
pout RENDERED INDISPUTABLE.—The Directors 
ee ae tions, be de- 
Wo-Er whatever, after pein of five 
Somes ect sicounh eb adanaeias 


see aa weed cnsee on ed 





Cuan MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


EXTERAON ov P Amite oF “RESLD DENCE.—The ee 
reside in most of the world, 
parts by a extra premium. 
MUTUAL SYST. HOUT THE RISK OF 
PARTVERSAIP. 


The small share of Profit divisible in futere 
withou 


Jom aary 1g0k, the tama of LIME was mdaed to tie’ Polots. ro- 
a Bonus the from to 
Renee oe 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFIT?S.—Policies parti 

tn proportion to the numiber and a 1 ofthe brome 

one 

Seep AA ae closed for any 
Policy on which it was will its due share. 
close for the next division on 30th June, therefore 
effect Policies before the 30th June next, be entitled to one 


NON: PARTICIPATING. — Assurances 
for Term Policies are lower 
er CEG a 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at rat 
increased risk. 


ee penny ey on the lives. of 
age, and for any sum on one 


NPREMLUMS m eee Scene 





onones a Ponemena Resident Secretary, — 
99, Great Ie rs fe 4a gv Rs NE 2: London. 


ATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVEST- 


MENT cee Ne 
7, St. Marrin’s-PLace, Trararear-sq 





vane, Lowpom, 
Established May, 1844, 
INVESTMENT OF GAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 


mae Ailes) of tho-tnceias of this 
the saree Say Pymeicnt gam 
SantAcied tn” oan 


on 

the indu-trial classes 
of Heding ‘er 

in fguimelne their 

an 


ine eaton of ty 
Ges, in 1 which alone the money sere i te Association is 
emplo; 
i Interest payable in January and July. 
CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 


The Capital Stock is altogether distinet 
Dapositeee Bie is tbe fe — 


tion. iveomaieyes, withthe Premtam 


eneacements ofthe Amoctation, gad haa boen provided ino 


es 
y 








ray coe 





FOR SECURING LOANS OR DEBTS. 
phage varied extensive Tables of {natitution 


i fie mecae ne fae 


Ajit ies ict a 


- gece tenses 
effected from. least coe. 
Cimeoe 
nd divided 
sin Tsdenve greatly extended 


COLLEGE EDUC Pte ao 


A Joos Tele bes hes 
Tustitucion, whereby 's reat, by the Pars Cite 
qovete be 2. 


either af yy 33,0r an 


Gea oearemerce 
Reversionary and Deferred 
ae: reas 


tion eae ore 


Applications for Agencies may be made to the Mane 


ofan 
for scouring 
ae 


cart off 


sector 






















THE BUILDER: 


-[Jdan. 15, 1853." 








TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c, 


— 





WARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE. Q@LASS, 


1-8th thick, or 2 Ibs. to the foot ; 3-16ths, or 3lbs,; and 1-4th, or 4lbs. to the foot, for 


areata non aesumersttont rena 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS GEN 





should not be Jess thai one-eighth of an inch thi 
attention to the manufacture of a descri 


" aIDGE AND FURROW ROOFS, GREENHOUSES, RAILWAY STATIONS, ag SHEDS, MILLS, MARKET HALLS, AND 


weighing two pips hac cakapeemertt eel ay 


OUGH PLATE GLASS THAT COMBINES SIZE AND STRENGTH WITH ECONOMY OF COST. 


for wien 
N.B—The Patent Rough Plate 


ROUGH blinds are aneoreat is manfactured in iam oxpremiy Sor 
Bees ici Whos 


it is 
} supplied at a much lower 


i es, Saye Oring» RONTRANSPARENGY aon 


cost than th 


not 
render 
aide inna, Wa ale wens ke ctotet 


Rough Plate.—May 1, 1851. 


weignt for weight that ofcommon 


Crown 
ie eminently iret ep eet rd 


GLASS.—HARTLEY AND CO.’S GLASS TARIFF ry hia a 


Will be forwarded Gratis, on a 
Messrs, JAMES HARTLEY and CO. Wear Glass-works, 8 


postion, = 
rland ; 


Ais eo ay Whart Earl-street, Blackfriars, London. 
















TO 


BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. &c. 


HE SUNDERLAND CROWN GLASS 












HE PIMLICO SLATE-WORKS. 
none by Royalty. the . the Heads of the Nobility, the he ee: 



























pas Serif 2 


Ww: AREHOUSE, 1 
Hartern Counties Ralway Zorn 


ne 


¢ Banbos glazed 


298. Ape] and also C C, 
a aoeer PLATE; 


or pelder very 
reid colours, at 


old rm | 















ee 


LATE pe por “GOSLETT 


Plate Glass 
hogs, to Snfurme Che Sead, that she, yt ed 


Seeman i 


has been 
to forward 
—_ 
Looking- 












now from F 


HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 
ald earns 


on the, most ak R, ee 


P. 
quan- 


one. 
























ECORATIVE Sern TiN O~ 


ot in PRES mall other 
; Oy and ‘a all 

ofthe =e — \vo — s patrons rons, ad 

Pgh aie She certo 

° Yon the mest and pu @ palldingn in ay 


Modern 


terms, an 
ae to 
















aaeae 


S IMLI elo 1 and STONE WORKS, Belgra 
ere by. improved to all 
D 


T A VERY ECONOMICAL RATE 


to view the stock, uneq 


Pay Sureeyngg == FOR 
liberal discount to the Trad 


'Y, Mason and Builder, 


SALI, Hae ao E at af aremarkably cheap 























LS eclee aaee 











QUARRYMEN AND STONE-MERCHANTS, 


BATH. 
(DEPOTS.) 
Great Western Railway Station.... PADDINGTON. 
Great Western Railway Station.... BRISTOL. 
Hope-street, Mount-pleasant ...... LIVERPOOL. 
Castle-fields .......... pboonegencese - MANCHESTER. 
List of prices at the Gpotviee and depots, also cost for transit 
toany of the bay oa, furnished on application to Bath 


Stone ce, Corsham, W 


AVING.—CHEAP TOOLED PAVING. 

NO ADVANCE in PRICES by RB. ‘and ¥- STURG -” 
Builders and others are particularly ae. * 

Stops, ‘ Geltaned 


reduced to ls. 8d, foot ; 
ber soya a ‘rived a 





Paving and Slab. Reenter bui 
hoon, a om lication. The Lye and prices must 


rai 
eppro Moyet Clin end Metatlinns ihe veers whart.—E. and W. ‘ST EGE, 


nia 
EE CEM EN T.— 


JAMES WESTON havin L epaiapegeed : mone non 
supply fem a iL sie eee, they Tay require, @ ‘i either £ 
rd, Westminster. 


fares ; or Middle Scotland-ya ewe ae Poo of 
man, Lias, and Mastic Oonenta, French and English Plaster, &c. 

















ORTLAND CEMENT—|§ 


worm FREEN and CO. having their works 
LDHAM.-ON-THt-MEDWAY for manufacture of 
ToRTLAN D CEMENT, beg to inform their friends and the public 
that they are now ready to su them with-cement of superior 
quaty = reasonable terms.—. an Cement.and iguana Paris 
rks, Tuscany Wharf, Canal ree 


4 -) 5 


South Wharf, Paddip 
ORTLAND “CEMEN _ 


CHARLES RICHARDSON has the greatest confidence in 
to the trade +7 preted superior CEMENT, sees of of 
uniform colour = ont 
in Rig RO 


ideratum never before at 
spewrdin conta. 
ities, pathy! the at, of frost and Pog t ead is more durable 
t oy any other Cement; does not reqetate pea Nerdy or crack ; 
combined with which its eminent raulic propciniees pitat 
once as the first cement yy for work where all the above 
— are requisite. It is em neemay ay on the ay prin 











it can be, an the statements put forth 
by those who bane he hitherto h ad the ly: M 
R. GREAVES, E his in near the River Avon, and went 
parts of the iom per boat or rail, at a reduced price to 


the trade. 


RTLAND CEMENT WORKS, NORTH- 
FLEET, KENT.—Messrs. ROBINS and CO. solicit the 
attention of thelr friends and the public to their superior Cement, 
confident that the great improvement in the manufacture of the 
same in 1858, together with the most perfect uniformity in colour, 









































BEB, | aware Mill Wall, Poniar Com: 
Lambeth P| mer ts, Commereial-road, 


é.| to the 


OTICE.—To MANUFACTURERS of 
of PORTLAND: sa sPDIN, “ORD, snd Go: beg. to inform the 











SAN. Reatienceians, Cleaned. (a few dooce from fapuiccts of ne USD EH AMELLED BEATE retin: | Sade a ¢ FEBRUA eee si toss, they intend to 
eran ss eal eee cae feet EAU 
t Pipe, Plumbers’ Brass Work, a wand, ere ever handsomer, more e, and very much cheaper le. — powers of their CEMENT, a aoe ae HS 
“y Ry bs ee B. Price-lists and a sheet of drawings, sent to any her of the Seen | 2 ae Ss, CO 
a gratis. Cigterns, Filters, Dairy and Larder Shelves, Wine Mar RS, and and BUILDERS, ae eae to attend 
Fis Sabai estas hema 2 | Se thakee brane eel Pe ete 
H. J. ACKSON to call the : ne Known to  ASEDIN, ORD, 3 ah G0." ih ae them 
2 en: sti ‘PLATE severed Barts STONE DEPOT, Great Western crery informatio CoA hte erect sth 
Ra. Wha cade BPs DenRA | a ey atte RRA STR 
in every variety, of GOLDURED, and ORD anufacture, ufacture, at the lowest is Soe hin divonnl Bisnn Cashaadoey, Doom belows, ILLIAM “ASPDIN’S 7 Sua 
and estimates furnished for arle down Stone, of the best quality, rapa at the eyes PORTLAND CEMENT. ma eaere. ASrDlm, ORD, 
for or church decoration.—All ‘tonteations for esti- pace. and Forest of Dean Stone in and CO. have m much pleasure in infor of this valuab} 
of to be made warehouse, jandings, or slabs of any thickness. —N. B. Btone and other goods Cement that as th rks are in qporation ar they are 
315, OXFO . and carted. to execute sony orders they may be favoured with. os aa 
= TO BUILDERS, PLU BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. pans —saabssutonoe enrtuicante 
ATORRIQN WIRDQ ° “cheap ENGLISH and] ANDELL md SAUNDERS, CAREAVESS BLUE LIAS LIME—The 


yee manner in which the above is ground renders ni 
cheaper for ceneeees on enees then atys fends poke? rae rey 
shell lime for morta’ is burat on on an —— 
pone En any core. The satisfaction co tly = —— 
retritects, and Contractors, of the above, is ite best recom- 
Gibbs, Can “ and Co.’s Blue Vitrified Bricks, Pipes, Junc- 
tio eae, Benes, ot 
OMAN, PORTLAND. PARIAN, ANSTON, and LIAS 


R 
Cements of the 
SECONDS, PAVIORS’, Ys and other Bricks, 


CHARLES RICHARDSON, ON, 6 Bouth Wharf, Paddington. 


ARIAN: CEMENT for internal use, to be 


P IN A FEW HOURS AND PAPERED 
BONE Posed fourLi hd DAve A FRANCIS 
place Vohosiiogs, and agumeaters of Roman fand Portland 
‘&s. elms, Lo 


ERMANENT STUCCO WASH, 
WITHOUT SIZE OR OTHER CORRUPTIBLE 


ote Hen ye Par Gor 
er. 
J onthe ~=| wo having ~ 


some im: t improvements 
manufacture ¢this useful Seabeniat. confidently offer it 
tice of the Trade and the Public pd 


aS 
e over the common Lime Wash or Water Colour ft 

1 Srucco on BRICK ‘WORK. It is a Stone Colour, but may be 

c DOES NOT in 


mendation. 











JOHNS and CO.’S PE DOre | CEMENT. ae cement, from the 
reducti suitableness for internal as well as 

it heaee all Ce materials of re kind ; t 

be painted ——— ina lew days ; : 


never blisters. cracks, or 3 soon becomes os hard pie + 3 


a brush and 
f the PAINT are well known for its application to 
c of all kinds, and ex pace — ore — 
information tain 
applicat se cpantatie ee ar PTET HARE snd CO. at the 
ard, Upper Thames-street. A liberal allow- 
Y wholesale Saekos 














TY ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &o. 
Als descriptions of TERRA COTTA, 


CEMENT, aa PLASTER CASTINGS, ex 
SON Modeller “nn 49, Parker. Drury-lane. A 
assortment of Corinthian, Loni é~' other tals 
, Fh PS, Gusabethan and other 


Flowers, 





G ‘er (OrHERS. MOL ag CEMENT MANU- 
CTURER: hose tee tht and Dar! ~— to 

Mastic, ne Lias ridas Hine a fetes, © : iets in Ph sir. Bla! ite 

bricks, Grindstones, Cement 


ditto V: 
ke. Paints Btucco, Be Marble Merchants and Im; ws ldsg of 























aye The “ Royal Blue” Omnibuges pass the Works every ten te hare co long been favoured Orders revived awa | 
“Ji hitehall. 

ORSHAM-DOWN, and other BATH and URE PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT, 
,PAINSWIOK STON MARTIN and WOOD beg to in. RTLAND CEMENT.—The difficulty of P of the VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC MINING COMPANY 
Seat eek ha ie eta ete | aA teal Com ot evr es gnt| RALRTU Aue nee mere ge 

tensed ta by being adrecsed to MARKET WHARF, ae. | CY Walhdene eill Thad thon these nn leant alice be | hard ater itis applied. and is therefore ‘of every high 
$ AR. ES J. + hi IN, at his oman and Portland Cement ani — a by a ee 
ARBLE.—Mr. J. FABBRICOTTT, of | Plaster of Paris Works, Faversham. Kent, at which WHITE ZINC 1 PAINT having none of the poisonous qualities 
‘Carrere, Of Marble Qu Ow" the 2 eels Pe Be pee! eo London, 6, Upper Lect so City, Giga ‘Great | of odin pu Lead, avoids easto which ee 
ore in the EE roa Marble the duce | extent, tds carpenters baad “ihe VIEILLE i, MON ite pedir ae rea the Oxide in 
none are 
cee arated i AS ty hetees| MPEDINA (ROMAN) CEMENT. — The sd io be obalned dry or ground af fe co a 
. aterial t is made is obtained i ene places, aeeich, 
Sei ae oes | ees stacey mmc | hoe We eee ma 
a the great Breakwater x, unite he macoury. The fo C. DEVAUX and Co. 63, King bbe nn ed 
sa Woop solicit the attention | and at Dover New y Roe masonry. The Mr, CHARLES v ACK. 52 

Lire that | Ueaisbec” Ps-tarme iach moor a Wie | ep poe enero rues inte es Se 
Facet me Comets, | iia houn eqnetreeied of oe other soahert is cement and sea | Timber. bush, Leith, wholesale and retail. 3 
pk, a Headstones, Vedges, —_ test iclent ales of the Cote fogerty ES The Company also emofey * pater who will undertake any 
cou Fic BE Brain Pipe Gyo, | for “ igepentodly. ‘weshed. away. The |. Bincetintaterdaetion tans the ainnd ingdom, the Admairaity 

and, Mortar Sate ae Wine mgon venience of the varied qualities of Roman Cement are super- | and the most eminent professional men have gre it their 
mt tate NCIS and BOR Mine Kime; London; or West | staisorabed, it besser o tery tacts malo, washes 

rr SLATE SLABS.—The Valentia | ight of sania se 
—_ puthampton &. L FLUDER, American Whart. HT. 
Ry Eira WI oe Agent fr the nited iD Ser tk Cl Gener 
ile Hoop, ROMAN oul OTHER CEMENTS. 

Pte me | PRRULE DEA ata AR a nee red | Teena eatin MONTAGNE, ZINC 
> Cements, English and French Plaster, T: Chimney Pots, have appointed Messrs. omni @ KNTC rae eens Be cihcerech, 
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